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A NEW EXPEDIENT FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE DEAF. } 
G. FORCHHAMMER, HEADMASTER OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE DEAF AT NYBORG, DENMARK. ‘ 

The highest aim of the school for the deaf is the mental 
development of its pupils. But, besides this, the oral school has 
for its special object to train its pupils in speaking and in lip- 
reading. 

The greatest difficulty the oral school meets with in reach- 
ing this aim lies in the fact that the deaf can only read a fraction 
of the speech sounds from our lips; because only one-third, or 
at most one-half, of the sound-producing organ-positions are 
visible to the eye. Consequently the lip-reading of the deaf will 
never be perfect. We have both good and bad lip-readers, and 
the same will be the case all over the world. 

if the deaf could see the internal speech-organs—the tongue, 
the palate, the vocal chords—as distinctly as the lips, they would 
be able to understand speech as clearly as we do. 

This is what I wished to attain by constructing a system of 
hand positions to accompany the oral speech as an external illus- 
tration of the positions of the inner organs. 

By this extension the oral speech will be just as visible to 
the eye as it is audible to the ear. 

Without diminishing the demand of the greatest possible 
proficiency in reading from the lips alone, there will thus be 
given a means of communication which will be of the greatest 


1 * r . . e e nn e ~ 
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importance, both for instruction and for intercourse between the 
deaf themselves. 

The necessity of illustrating such specially invisible posi- 
tions as the very important positions of the vocal chords has al- 
ways been evident to me, and when, nearly eleven years ago, | 
began my activity in the school for the deaf, I constructed a set 
of hand positions for this use. (Vid: “Udkast til en dansk 
Artikulationslare,” Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, 1894-97. 

It was however not until later, while I was writing my book, 
“Imitativ Sprogundervisning i Dovstummeskolen paa Basis af 
Skrift (Lydskrift, Lydretskrivning), Nyborg 1898,” (“Der im- 
itative Sprachunterricht in der Taubstummenschule auf der Basis 
der Schrift, Leipzig, 1899,” translated by G6pfert), that I saw 
thfe necessity of having a complete set of illustrations of all the in- 
visible organ-positions, a kind of “Phonetic Manual-Alphabet.” 
(I first used this term, though the principle is more analphabetic 
than alphabetic). 

I then set myself the task to construct a complete system of 
this kind and after trying different variations I had the system 
ready in its chief outlines by December Ist, 1808. 

The rest of the school year, however, I went on with my 
own experiments. In the next school year, September, 1899— 
July, 1900, I tried the system in one class. In the school year 
1g00—1901 the system was dealt with at the weekly teachers’ 
meetings and a regular training in the school was begun. The 
last alteration, tending to make the use of it more fluent, was 
made in the summer of I19goT. 

It is of course no small matter to introduce such a new prin- 
ciple in a whole school. It has been no slight work for my col- 
leagues—after the recent introduction of phonetic writing and 
rather immediately after the carrying through of the imitative 
principle—to have to introduce and learn themselves a new ex- 
pedient of so special a kind. Thanks to the energy and general 
phonetic training of the staff the whole matter has, however, 
proved comparatively easy. And when first the teachers and 
the older pupils are quite familiar with the system, there will be 
no difficulties for the vounger children, keen observers as they 


are. Nor will the training take up any extra time when, in the 
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future, the svstem will be introduced along with the articulation 
and supporting this. 

Qn special application from Dr. A. Graham Bell, the famous 
inventor of the telephone and the champion of the oral method 
in America, whom I met at the International Deaf-Mute Con- 
egress in Paris, 1900, I have had a set of photographs taken of the 
positions of mouth and hand for the most important sounds of 
the best known languages. As it is my intention to publish a 
fuller account of this, I shall here only briefly sketch the system: 

While speaking, the hand is raised in front of the breast, 
so as to enable the pupil to see the hand-positions while his eye 
is fixed on the mouth of the speaker. This is made possible 
partly by the extension of the retina in the eye, which gives a 
certain size to the field of view, partly by the simplicity and dis- 
tinctness of the hand positions, which make it superfluous to 
keep the axis of the eve fixed directly on the hand. 

The movements of the vocal chords are illustrated by mov- 
ing the wrist out and in: the opening and closing of the glottis. 

The movements of the soft palate are illustrated by mov- 
ing the wrist down and up: the lowering and raising of the soft 
palate. 

The positions of the tongue are illustrated by the stretching 
out of different fingers, with the half-shut hand for the starting 
position. The movements of the tongue for the vowels are 
illustrated by the thumb, those for the consonants by the fingers 
in the following way: 

The point articulations are as far as possible given by the 
different fingers used singly, thus s by stretching out the little 
finger; / by stretching out the middle finger; the position com- 
mon to n, d, ft, is given by stretching out the forefinger. 

The back articulations are given by stretching out more than 
one finger at a time, for example, ng, g, k =the whole hand. 

The transitions from point to back in the tongue articulation 
are illustrated by corresponding transitions in the hand posi- 
tions. 

The consonant r, which in the different languages is articu- 
lated now by the point, now by the back of the tongue, is illustra- 


‘ed by a turning of the hand. 
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As will be seen, the different organ positions in the mouth 
are as far as possible given by different organ positions in the 
hand, whereof follows that it is possible, with the hand as well as 
the mouth, to begin one movement of the organ before the other 
is finished. It is hereby made possible for the system to follow 
the speech almost at the usual rate. The system will therefore 
probably be found to be both quicker and easier in use than any 
existing manual alphabet. 

The Hand-System may be useful in instruction: 

(1) In articulation, as a means of illustrating the inner 
organ positions; we have already been able to observe how easy 
it is to correct the articulation, as we have only to show with the 
hand the forgotten or wrongly articulated speech sound. 

(2) In acquiring knowledge through language: 

If you here follow the rule that everything new and difficult 
is illustrated by accompanying movements of the hand, but 
everything known and easy with the mouth alone, the use and 
natural limits of the system are indicated in few words. 

As one of the most pleasant uses to which the system has 
been put I can mention the reading of literature in the upper 
classes. In two weekly lessons of half an hour I have read in 
this way, besides many other things, not a few of Andersen's 
Fairy ‘Tales, with some necessary simplifications. I always re- 
peat what I read last time with the mouth alone, and then read 
the new piece with accompanying hand movements. Thus 
everything is read twice to the children, once as mere lip-reading. 
It has been gratifying to observe not only the interest with which 
all follow the reading, but also the increased interest in home- 
reading which has been the result thereof. 

Perhaps, however, the system will have its greatest signifi- 
cance as a congruent linguistic means of communication in the 
mutual intercourse of the deaf as a compensation for the artifi- 
cial signs. (Vid: the following “Theses for Discussion.”) 

As we have at this school already for some years chiefly 
based the teaching on reading, and as we have now as a further 
supplement added the new Hand-System, the apprehension 
which has been occasionally expressed—that the lip-reading 
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might suffer hereby—will again make itself heard. 
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In order to make sure about this point we have, since the 
autumn of 1900, at the weekly meetings at our school, introduced 
a series of controlled dictations with the deaf children of the 
different classes. 

The colleagues present take notes of the way of dictating: 
The pronunciation (in phonetics), the rate (by means of a rate- 
watch), eventual exaggeration of the articulation, and besides 
this, of late, the size of the mouth opening for the low vowels 
(the vertical distance between the teeth in millimeters). 

As far as possible the dictations are corrected on a uniform 
principle, without any heed being taken of orthographic errors, 
and the number of errors is noted. By dividing by the number 
of dictated words the percentage of errors is found. 

The material is vet too scarce for a final decision (it would 
have been better if we had begun several years ago); but every- 
thing seems to point in the direction that neither the use of read- 
ing as the base of the teaching, nor the introduction of the new 
hand-system can have diminished the lip-reading powers of the 
children. In class three (the fourth school-year) 1g01-1902, a 
series of dictations given without any repetition by the class- 
mistress to all the deaf children of the class gave an average of 
g per cent. errors; and in the second class (third school-year), 
the result was similar. And in conformity with our fundamental 
principle, these children have not had any lip-reading except 
what has been naturally connected with the lessons imparted 
already by means of writing. 

A comparison between dictations with the mouth alone (oral 
dictations) and dictations with mouth and hand (mannoral dic- 
tations, has also been the object of investigation. 

Of the results from the school-year 1go0-1go1, the following 
is an extract: Class Seven (the highest class): 

(1) The average of a consecutive number of rather easy 
dictations (composed by the staff; the title written on the black- 
board): 


Every lesson dictated 





= 
Oral dictation onee, three times, 


7% errors 
23% errors 


BW GU BURN, 6.55 Seis ce cece cos a. 204. Seeieataren 17% errors 
By the chaplain, assistants,ete., ow... 34% errors 
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(2) The average of a consecutive number of rather more 
difficult dictations picked out at random from an ordinary book 
meant for normal children (no title given): 


Every lesson dictated 





Oral dictation once, 








a 


three times, 


eS | a er ean eG Orc orc .20% errors | 12% errors 


For comparison: Class Six, same year: average of the 
same rather difficult dictations: 

Mannuoral dictation (every lesson dictated once) ........ .....4% errors. 

We see hereby that even an easier lesson dictated three 
times by the mouth alone is less easily understood than a more 
difficult lesson dictated once by help of the hand. 

The tests made in the current school-year (1901-1902) have 
chiefly been carried on with the view of further comparing oral 
and mannoral dictations (besides which we have also begun to 
compare dictations given word by word with connected dicta- 
tions). The dictations are picked out at random from a book 
which is not quite easy and not known to the children (the same 
book which was used for test 2 last year, but rather shorter 
pieces) and dictated by the staff, without any repetition what- 
ever, alternately as oral and mannoral dictation. Highest class 
(7th): The average of a longer series: 

SPOON cece see aCe 22% errors.—Maunoral........... .... 8—4% errors. 


It is interesting to compare the results for a good lip-reader 
and a bad one. In our present Class Six we have two such con- 
trasts. In the oral dictations (the more difficult pieces) one has 
10-20 per cent. errors, the other has 40-50 per cent. But the 
mannoral dictations of the bad lip-reader were of the same 
quality as the oral dictations of the good one (the dictations 
given word by word.) 

All these results will probably be still better as regards the 
mannoral dictations when in the course of time the system has 
been learned from the lower classes of the school. 


Of special interest is the case of a boy of thirteen years, who 
can speak but is perfectly deaf, whom we had occasion to test 
comparatively soon after his entering school. At first he could 
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only read scattered words from the lips; but the percentage of 
errors decreased in the course of a fortnight as follows: 

20 per cent. in the oral dictation. 

20 per cent. in the mannoral dictation (dictation connected- 


50 per cent. in the mannoral dictation (word by word). 

Now, a few months after, he can understand almost anything 
we say to him if spoken slowly and assisted by the hand; and 
also his proficiency in pure lip-reading has increased consider- 
ably. 

Before closing [ wish to mention, as an illustration of the 
superiority of the mannoral system, an experiment I made last 
autumn during a visit at this school of the well-known French 
linguist, M. P. Passy, and a Dane, Hr. Cloos. 

We went into the room of Class Two (third school-year). 
[ asked M. Passy to write a French sentence for me on a bit of 
paper. Showing the articulation of the sentence with mouth and 
hand (but without using the voice)—in French, but with Danish 
sounds—I succeeded in making the deaf children of the class 
repeat the sentence in chorus without hesitation so distinctly 
that Hr. Cloos, who did not know what they were supposed to 
say, could understand the sentence: “Je sus tres content de vous 
vor travailler.” 

THESES FOR DISCUSSION. 

i. “All teaching must be done (directly or indirectly) by 
help of Imitation. But imitation requires a perfect congruence 
of reception and reproduction.” (Congruence equals conform- 
ity point for point. Ex.: congruence between sound and pho- 
netic notation.) 

2. “The Oral Method, as it is at present, lacks every con- 
gruence”’: 

(1.) “The spoken language is incongruent with the lan- 
guage as seen on the lips: We have m=b—p, n=d=t (=), 
ng=g—k (=often invisible),....h= always invisible, etc.” 

(2.) “The spoken language is incongruent with the written 
language: We have superfluous signs (silent letters), we lack 
signs for length, stress, etc., and we have wrong or inconsistent 


notations in a great many cases.” 
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3. “The deaf have a right to demand the language to be 
presented to them in a shape which is congruent with that in 
which we demand them to reproduce it.” 

4. “The oral method as hitherto developed has had no 
congruent means of communication, neither between teacher 
and pupil nor among the pupils themselves. The oral method 
cannot be said to have done its duty by its pupils until it shall 
have examined what congruence there is in the means of com- 
and shall 





munication it demands them to use among themselves 
have supplied the want satisfactorily.”—‘‘Imitativ Sprogunder- 
visning i Dévstummeskolen,” pp. 14, 15, and 27; German edition, 
pp, 15 and 31. 

5. It is an evident proof of the lack of congruence of the 
oral means of communication that the deaf taught by the oral 
method supplement the lip-reading with signs. 

6. “The oral method has neither the power nor the right 
of forbidding the deaf to supplement lip-reading by signs.” 
Although varying according to the different degree of visible- 
ness of the language and to the mental capacity and training of 
the pupils, the signs have been “a necessity to the deaf in their 
mutual intercourse, because the means of communication we 
have offered them gives only a fraction of the language,’—"Ex- 
posé des principes de Varticulation,’” Copenhague, 1900, p. 37. 

7. The Mannoral System (systéme manoral) which I have 
invented makes the oral method satisfy the need the deaf feel of 
a congruent means of communication. 

8. Through the use of the system from the lower classes 
of the school all artificial signs will be rendered superfluous and 
the conversation of the deaf will in an increased degree keep 
within the limits of the language. 

g. The younger pupils will be able partly to learn the lan- 
guage from the older ones. 

10. The Mannoral System renders superfluous the Ameri- 


can Mixed Method, being in itself a mixed method on the base 
of the Oral Method. 

11. The Mannoral System makes it possible to use a uni- 
form method throughout the teaching of the deaf: Oral Method 
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for all Deaf supplemented if wanted by a number of assistant 
signs according to different children and different subjects. 

12. The introduction of a uniform method will do away 
with the present method-controversies and facilitate the dis- 
tribution of the children according to their mental capacity. 

13. Through the introducing of congruent means of com- 
munication it will be possible to aim at a higher acquirement of 
knowledge. (Compare the results from Stockholm, where the 
taught by the hand-alphabet 





-pupils—the less gitted pupils 
method attain at least the same standard as the A-pupils—the 
best gifted pupils-—taught by the oral method). 

14. The sum of knowledge which it will be possible to im- 
part to every single deaf-mute will, through the use of congruent 
expedients, chiefly depend on his mental capacity. 

15. The accumulation of “uneigentliche Taubstummen” 
of both kinds (semi-deaf and semi-mutes) and with every degree 
of mental capacitvy—as at this school—renders it difficult to 
impart to each pupil the sum of knowledge corresponding to his 
(or her) mental capacity; and it is unjustifiable to go on with it 
in the future. 

16. The teaching of language (the mother-tongue) ought 
to be from the beginning an imparting of knowledge—knowl- 
edge of life and its events. The language ought to be acquired 
indirectly, through the imparting of knowledge rather than by 
special language-teaching. 

17. All the advantages which in my book: “Imitativ 
Sprogundervisnig i D6évstummeskolen” I ascribed to writing, 
especially the phonetic writing, as a congruent means of com- 
munication, may be ascribed as well to the Mannoral System, 
which is nothing but phonetic writing in the air, written simul- 
-aneously with mouth and hand. 

18. The phonetic writing, the Mannoral System and pure 
lip-reading will mutually supplement each other, phonetic writ- 
ing for stricter drill (according to school-methods), the Mannoral 
System for more spontaneous communication of new matter (at 
school, at the school-home and in walks, visits at museums, etc.), 
lip-reading for the treatment of familiar subjects: repetition, ex- 
aminations, and the like. 
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ig. By means of the new expedient the teaching of the 
mother tongue may be made more free than has hitherto been 
the case. 

20. At divine services, continuation schools (colleges), 
great gatherings of the deaf, hearing of deaf witnesses in court, 
and the like, the Mannoral System will (for those who have 
iearned it) be a perfectly reliable means of communication. 

21. At divine-services for adult deaf-mutes the linguistic 
signs of the Mannoral System will be of greater value (for those 
who have learned it) than the artificial signs, which are often 
not understood by the deaf taught by the oral method. 

22. Natural signs, expressive mimics and suitable acting 
will preserve their value in the new system and may be combined 
with it without any difficulty. 

23. For the instruction in lip-reading to adult deaf (fur 
spater ertaubte) the Mannoral System may be used as a tran- 
sition to acquiring proficiency in free lip-reading (eventually 
instead of the lip-reading in so far as this cannot be acquired). 
In the big towns, lectures, divine services, and the like might be 
arranged for such persons familiar with the system. 

24. By eventual introduction of the principle in different 
countries the uniform use of the same hand positions for the 
same sounds will be of great importance. My system has the 
advantage that the signs are not chosen arbitrarily. It follows, 
as far as possible, scientific and practical rules, paying regard to 
the different sound systems in the chief European languages. 

The accompanying photographs show the hand positions 
for the most important English sounds. The outermost figures 
to the right and to the left each represent more than one sound; 
because the difference between them can be seen on the mouth. 
[In the other sounds the difference lies inside the lips and is there- 
fore shown by the hand, even if the difference in some cases may 
be visible, or may be made visible by a marked pronunciation. 
Each sound is marked by a phonetic letter as well as by a sign 
from Bell’s Visible Speech. 

It must be remembered that the positions of the thumb only 
refer to the tongue positions for the vowels: back-mixed-front. 
For the consonants the thumb must give the position for the 
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Illustration of the inner organ-positions for the most important English sounds. 
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next vowel. In the above illustration the consonants are gen- 
erally shown in the back position. The pupils must, however, 
be trained in using the consonants combined with all the back- 
mixed-front positions without any exception. 

When necessary the wide-posittons can be shown by a low- 
ering of the forearm. In connected speech the indication of the 
wide-position may be left out as the difference primary-wide 
is so intimately connected with the length of the vowel that 
through this it is rendered visible to the eye. 

Closing of the glottis is not used in English, but in articula- 
tion (as a useful drill of the vocal chords) it can be shown by 
bending the wrist towards the body—the opposite direction of 
the movement for voiced-voiceless. 

If still finer articulatory distinctions should be wanted than 
those contained in the above system, the necessary signs may be 
indicated by the left hand as “modifiers.” These are left out in 


connected speech. 

















FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


CAROLINE A. YALE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


III. 
CONSONANTS—(CONTINUED). 
F. [3] 


Formation:—Under lip shut against the edges of the upper 
front teeth while breath is sent out over the lip and between the 
teeth with a fricative sound. The lip should be so applied to the 
teeth as to leave no large openings. Professor A. M. Bell says 
that “J is correctly formed by applying the middle of the lower 
lip to the edge of the upper front teeth, leaving merely intersti- 
tial apertures for the breath between the sides of the lip and the 
teeth.” Ex., fan, soft, if. 

Method of Development:—Imitation. Show the force and 
direction of the breath by using a slip of paper or a feather. 

V. [3] 

Formation:—Lip shut against the upper teeth as for f and 
held while voice is given. Ex., voice, seven, save. 

Method of Development:—Contrast with f. Let the teacher 
repeat f, v, f, v, f, v, while the pupil .eels the vibration in the 
throat and lip. 

Th. (®] 

Formation :—Point of the tongue resting lightly against the 
inner surface or the edge of the upper teeth while breath is sent 
out between the tongue and teeth. Care should be taken that 
the tongue does not protrude from between the teeth. Within 
the mouth the front or top of the tongue is raised slightly. Avoid 
the raising of the lower lip so high that the resulting sound is a 
combination of th and f. Ex., thin, author, moth. 

Method of Development:—I. Imitation. II. By analogy from 
f. Let the pupil see that the same action is required for giving 
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on 


the two sounds; that the passive organ—the upper teeth— 
remains the same, but that the active organ is the point of the 
tongue in th while it is the lower lip for f. III. An imperfect th 
may often be corrected by inducing the pupil to attempt s while 
the tongue is held between or against the teeth. 

Miss A. E. Worcester, in outline lessons to which we are 
indebted for many suggestions in these notes, said, “The key of 
all development of one sound from another lies here. Keep 
steadily before the pupil’s mind and sight the action of the al- 
ready familiar sound: his attempt being simply to perform the 
same actions under different circumstances.” 


Th? [2] 


Formation:—Point of the tongue resting against the upper 
teeth as for th’ and held while voice is given. Ex., the, father, 
with. 

Method of Development:—1. Contrast with th’. II. By anal- 
ogy from v as th from f. 

S. [O] 

Formation:—Fore part of the tongue raised so as to leave 
only a small center aperture between it and the hard palate. 
Through this aperture the breath passes out striking against the 
edges of the nearly closed teeth. It appears to be of little im- 
portance over just what point of the surface of the tongue the 
center aperture is made—whether at the tip or a little farther 
back,—if only the angle at which the stream of breath strikes 
against the edges of the teeth be right. Professor A. M. Bell 
says: “The nearly horizontal position of the tongue for this 
element requires the teeth to be very closely approximated,—but 
without touching.” C before e, i, and y (c soft) also has this sound. 
Ex., sit, basket, yes, cent, cider, cypress. 

Method of Development:—1. Imitation. Show the pupil the 
center aperture over the tongue and attract his attention to 
the central stream of breath to be plainly felt through the nearly 
closed teeth. Use a strip of paper or a feather to show direction 
and force of breath. II. Nearly close the teeth while giving 
whispered e. III. Manipulation from th.t As the general posi- 
tion of the tongue is nearly identical with that of th, while the 
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tongue endeavors to retain the position and continue the sound 
of th' let the point be pushed gently back. 
Z [8] 

Formation:—Center aperture over the fore part of the tongue 
as for s; teeth in same position; breath vocalized. This sound 
is also represented by s; Professor Porter, in the preface to the 

International Dictionary, says of this sound that ‘“When final in 
a syllable and not followed immediately by a vowel or other son- 
ant element, it takes a vanish of a surd s sound.” Ex., sone, 
frozen, busz, his. 

Method of Development:—I. Contrast with s.1. Let the pupil 
feel the vibration in the teeth, chin and throat. II. Nearly close 
the teeth while giving c. [1]. Manipulation from th? as s from th. 

Sh. [Q] 

Formation:—Vore part oi tlie tongue raised so as to form a 
center aperture slightly larger and farther back than for s. 
Through this aperture the breath passes out striking against the 
cdges of the nearly closed teeth. Ex., she, bushel, fish. 

Method of Development:—I. Imitation. Show the pupil the 
teeth and attract his attention to the wide stream of breath. A 
diagram of the position of the tongue in the mouth may be of 
assistance. II. Contrast with s, attracting the pupil’s attention 
to the altered position of the tongue and to the wider stream of 

breath. III. Sh may frequently be obtained from voiceless r 
by simply closing the teeth while the pupil attempts to retain the 
tongue position for 7. 

Zh. [RN] 

Formation :—Tongue and teeth in the same position as for sh 
but voice is given instead of breath. This sound is represented 
in our language by s or gs. It does not occur initial. Ex.,——, 
measure, asure. 


Method of Development :—I. Contrast with sh. Let the pupil 
feel the vibration in the jaw, chin, back of the neck and throat. 
R. [0] 
Formation:—Point of the tongue turned up to the spring of 
the hard palate and made to vibrate by a stream of breath 
directed over it. Prof. A. M. Bell says: “When the tip of the 
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tongue is narrowed and presented without contact to the upper 
gum or front part of the palate, the passage of the breath causes 
the tongue to quiver or vibrate more or less strongly, and the 
sound of r is produced.” A final cannot be classed as a conso- 
nant sound. Ex., run, laurel, ——. 

Method of Development:—I. Imitation. Show the pupil the 
position of the tongue and let him feel the vibration in the tip of 
the tongue while the sound is being given. Il. By analogy from 

| 


th.? Let the pupil observe that the character of the vibration in 
the tip of the tongue is the same in the two sounds but that the 


point of application differs. 


Note. R may be considered as non-vocal when following a 
non-vocal consonant. Contrast pray - - - bray; try - - - dry; 
Crow - = = 2TOW, ELEC. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE MAKING OF THE MAN, 


GEORGE H. PUTNAM, OLATHE, KANSAS. 


“We have learned to make money, but we fail to make men,” 
said General Armstrong. And one might add concerning an- 
other large class of men, ““They have made a name, but failed 
to make a character.” Wealth and fame are the twin ambitions 
that rule the world, and it is not strange that men do not reap 
what they do not sow, nor gain what they do not seek. The 
man that consciously aims to develop his character to the utmost 
is as rare as the rich man in heaven, and what can we expect of 
he child under the conditions? The child is thrown into the 
midst of contending forces—the school against the influence of 
home and society, with the odds against the school; for the 
teacher's sphere is largely intellectual and the work is usually re- 
garded as a task, while the opposing forces appeal to him on his 
social side and by means of his enjoyments. Is it difficult to 
predict the result, when the teacher advises the pupil to “lay 
up treasure in heaven,” but struggling humanity is engaged in 
the one great endeavor to pile up dollars on earth? Is it not 
difficult to instil into the minds and hearts of children the beauty 
of the Golden Rule, when almost every word and act of the 
world as they see it is a living illustration of David Harum’s 
version—"Do unto the other feller the way he’d like to do unto 
vou,—an’ do it fust’’? 
It is this condition and these influences that the schools are 
obliged to meet, and when all the problems of the school room 


have been solved, when a careful study of the conduct of the in- 
dividual in school and in after life has been made, it will be found 
that success—the success which makes the diligent student, that 
which gives power in the battles of life, that which shines forth 
in the world as character—depends upon the influences we bring 
to bear upon the child to create and develop right motives. It 
is the teacher’s great problem to make the pupil feel that the 
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glory and perpetuity of the monument above ground depends 
upon the care and skill bestowed upon that which is below the 
surface, and that his life is the monument he is building, not for 
a day, but for eternity. It is a problem of great difficulty; for the 
child sees the pleasures of the present moment as through a field 
glass, while the future good for which his teachers are urging 
him to strive and offer up his sacrifices is seen with the field glass 
reversed. 

What are the motives that influence the child, and how are 
they to be treated? Are they to be strengthened or restrained? 
Are they to be eradicated, or turned in a new direction? It is 
when we begin to consider these questions that the importance 
of right training at the start forces itself upon our attention. 
To strengthen and turn in new channels in early years does not 
prove difficult, but to restrain and eradicate in later life taxes the 
teacher’s resources to the utmost. 

The great faults of child training are the bondage to system 
and a discipline of fear and force in the school, and unlimited li- 
cense out of school, neither plan being suited to the child’s best 
development. Instruction on moral subjects is good as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough to do any good. In order 
to build character there must be knowledge of what is right and 
just and wise, and action resulting from freedom of choice. On 
the negative side there should be punishment of misdeeds, 
prompt and certain, as near a natural consequence of the act 
as possible, and free from personal feeling or caprice. Punish- 
ment should approach in character the inflexibility of nature’s 
laws. Character is largely the result of bringing these forces 
to bear on the child during his earliest years. I believe the 
weight of testimony will bear out my experience that the young 
man’s character is practically formed for life in the primary and 
intermediate schools. The succeeding years but bear him on 
in the channels of habit and aim already formed. Changes 
sometimes come, like revolutions, the result of overwhelming 
forces late in life, but the fundamental principles of justice, honor, 
courage, concentration, self-control, and ambition are estab- 
lished at a very early age, and changes are confined almost en- 
tirely to details. Even in apparent revolutions in character it 
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is only the development of forces, long latent, and favorable 
conditions, that give Mr. Hyde his opportunity to overcome Dr. 
Jekyll. The forces contending in the nature of most men are so 
evenly matched that it requires little in the way of temptation to 
tip the scale from one side to the other. But in early years it is 
possiblein most casesto establish right convictions on moral sub- 
jects, and by proper exercises to form habits and build up char- 
acter strong enough to withstand the temptations of later life. 
The first appeal must be made to the intellect. The child 
must be made to think right. Kind words may do it; sarcasm 
has done it; a thrashing is sometimes the best way to make the 
child think, but these are correctives. What can be done in the 
way of instruction in the school room to lay the foundation for 
right thinking? It seems to me that simple stories that point 
a moral reach the mind and form the judgment better than any 
other kind of instruction. The stories should deal with the con- 
crete, and leave the abstract for the pupil to dig out for himself. 
Such stories, selected with care, may be made the basis of com- 
parison for all succeeding stories, historic facts, and the acts of 
the children themselves. If the pupil has once pronounced 
sound judgment in a case where his own interests were not in- 
volved or his passions excited, he may quickly be convinced of 
his own error, when he has forgotten himself, by suggesting the 
comparison between his own act and the story that meets his 
case. By forming a judgment in calmness and without pre- 
judice, not only has the mind received an impression that creates 
tendency, but a standard has been set up, and pride operates 
strongly to keep the pupil from receding from his position. Les- 
sons especially directed to impress each trait of character should 
have a place in the course, and serve as a basis of comparison in 
all future work. Biography should be studied, not so much for 
the incidents, as for the traits of character revealed in them. 
Biography, wisely treated, forms one of the strongest influences 
in the making of men. From these simple stepping-stones the 
pupil, guided by teachers of cultured brain and sympathetic 
hearts, should advance through the fields of literature, con- 
firming sound judgments and gaining ideals of beauty and of 
power at every step, and inspiration to spur him on to victory. 
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The next step is action—the putting into practice of the les- 
sons of the school room to confirm habits of right doing before 
adverse influences can begin their deadly work. It is the action 
in which the child thinks, decides, and executes for himself that 
is to make the man. Though the lessons and practice in the 
school room are of great importance in influencing the mind, 
the play-ground is the place where the great lessons of justice, 
truth, honor, self-control, and executive ability are brought out 
and impressed or the opposite traits become confirmed. 

There is too little control exercised over the hours of play, 
even in schools which control the whole of the pupil’s time. 
There is need of a teacher on the play-ground as certainly as in 
the school room,—not to drive, but to lead in a great variety of 
exercises and games, made as free and spontaneous as possible. 
The teacher that enters into the spirit of the game will not have 
to use force to secure justice, honor, and observance of rules. 
His greatest work will be to so organize the play that every one 
shall have an opportunity to play all parts of the games and es- 
pecially to have practice in the art of leadership. There are 
always a few, who, by reason of superior strength and force of 
will, take the lead in everything and keep it through their whole 
career in school, while others of a retiring disposition as natu- 
rally gravitate into positions of slavish followers. In unre- 
stricted play these self-appointed leaders develop the qualities 
of arrogance and pride; and on the other hand, discontented fol- 
lowers, incapable of attracting the attention or wielding the 
power of their more forceful companions, harbor envy, hatred, 
and revenge, or, what is far worse, become inactive and spiritless. 

Every child should have an opportunity to develop execu- 
tive ability. “For whosoever hath, to him shall be given” is 
nowhere emphasized so much as on the play-ground, and the 
boys that need most to exercise and develop force of will are 
the ones that are set aside to keep score or watch the game. 
These wall-flowers should be gathered up and organized in a 
game of their own and given an opportunity to develop them- 
selves,—and a push, if necessary. In all games which involve 
competition, let all the pupils in turn act, the part of umpire or 
judge; for in no other position does a child develop so rapidly 
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his qualities of courage, concentration and decision, and gain 
ideas of honor and justice. There are many lively games for 
children that should be early brought into use to develop atten- 
tion, alertness, and leadership; but chief among the objects to be 
gained is the habit of working together in harmony, all uniting 
in acts for the common good or the common pleasure. This 
principle should be made prominent in all games—it will reach 
its highest development in foot ball, where the team works as 
a unit, and each member subordinates his own individuality in 
order to perfect the machine. 

If these lessons can be crystallized into habits, the pupil will 
eo out into the world with something far better than mere book 
learning. By all means let us have a “Master of Sport,”—not 


ily a man who knows games from “ring-around-the-roses” to 


football, but a man who understands character and the making 
of the man on the play-ground. In the rough and tumble of a 
football game, when fists begin to fly, of what use are the lessons 
of the school room in the excitement of the moment? But a 
teacher's jolly laugh and “Take it like a man” turn the tide at 
once and the game goes on—and one scarcely realizes that a 
great lesson in self-control has been given. The lessons of the 
school room may be called up afterwards, and a stronger im- 
pression made. It is this action and reaction between the school 
room and the play-ground that develops in the pupil the strength 
to gain the mastery over self and win the victory for right. 
The motives that influence the pupil during these earlier 
years are simple ones—the desire to excel, to stand well in the 
eyes of his companions, and to secure the approval of his teacher, 
if the teacher is what he ought to be. But there comes a time 
when manhood awakes, when the youth looks further than the 
day’s pleasures, and ambitions begin to stir within him. It is at 
this turning point, usually between fourteen and eighteen, that 
the greatest care is needed to draw the mind towards the higher 
ideals of human destiny. It is at this time, however, that in- 
struction generally centers on lifeless forms and with the re- 
straint of the school room petrifies rather than inspires the 
youth’s better nature. Out of school he keeps up the same cease- 
less grind, or jumps to the opposite extreme 





an aimless Icisure, 
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The time-serving teacher or educator that allows such a condi- | 
tion to exist is not dead as some say—it might be better if he 
were—but he is a microbe that breeds death. At no other peri- Wi 
od of life does the youth need so much, in school and on the play- i 
ground, the influence of a teacher and companion of noble na- 
ture and exuberant life, one that can inspire as well as lead in the 
struggle for life on a higher plane. More and more as | grow 
older do I see how a few master minds that I knew in the schooi 
room have written their names in my heart and planted the seed 
of better things. 

Vith every year of study and observation the conviction 
grows stronger that the character of the teacher is the great 
factor in the making of the man. Children are hero-worship- 
pers—they bow down before the man of muscle or the man 41 
brains, and such a man, if he sympathize with his pupils, can do 
anything. If he possess this sympathy with noble purposes and 





high ideals, we have the right man for the teacher. In his sym- 
pathy for the pupil, he need not depart a hair’s breadth from 
) right and justice—it is simply in the point of view, the manner 
of getting at right decisions that makes the child look upon the 
teacher as a friend to be consulted and trusted. The teacher 
is the life of the school—his character, not his learning, is the 
foundation of all growth, mental as well as moral; for it is only 
through the stimulated and inspired will that the pupil makes 
effort in any direction. But the making of the teacher is too 
broad a subject for this article and deserves to be treated by 
itself. 
Much has been written in regard to the military system as 
a means of making men and much has been claimed for it. <A 
writer in a recent magazine has given an exhaustive analysis of 
the methods and results of the military system at West Point. 
He acknowledges that its code of honor and justice is an artifi- 
cial one, and recent revelations at West Point seem to prove this 
to be true, even if the case be no worse. But what does it all 
amount to, if it succeeds in making the soldier and fails to make 
the man? 
The truth is that in one respect only does the military sys- 
tem attain excellence and this is in the matter of efficiency. 
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interested in the training of the young. Much credit is given 
to the careful and rigid marking system which obtains at West 
Point. ‘To state the matter briefly, the marking system accom- 
plishes its remarkable results at West Point, because it is applied 
to educational methods that require practice as well as study; the 
student has something to do as well as to learn, and efficiency 
in action is conditioned on diligence in study. To apply the 
marking system to primary and secondary schools in which 
courses of study require everything to be learned and almost 
nothing to be put into practice, only aggravates an evil already 
a weakness in all of our schools. It puts a premium on ma- 
chine work, and fosters in the pupil the motive to gain high 
grades, regardless of the method or the effect on mental power 
and moral character. The pupil that memorizes subject-matter 
that he does not comprehend for the purpose of gaining high 
grades in examination is not only building a foundation of men- 
tal weakness for all future work, but he is also undermining his 
character; and it is because our methods encourage this kind of 
work that the product of our schools is so largely sham. Not 
only in the military department, but in all other departments 
of learning in which practice depends on study, and hand works 
with brain for the accomplishment of results, we shall find effi- 
ciency to a remarkable degree. To memorize the text of mili- 
tary science for the purpose of passing an examination with a 
grade of seventy-five per cent. is not sufficient; study must re- 
sult in a hundred per cent. movement on the drill-ground. No 
failures are sO apparent or so stimulating as those attempts to 
apply what we have learned, because they show us our real 
power as an executive and our real worth as a man. 

In order to develop this efficiency and stimulate each indi- 
vidual will into an active engine of progress, there must be 
something more in every lesson than a task for the memory. 
There must be something to do, something to apply to daily life, 
something to work into habits and principles until character is 
formed. It is easy to suggest plans and ideas for this training, 
but it takes much hard work on the part of the teacher to carry 
them out. It consists in making work depend on the under- 
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standing of written directions; problems learned in the school 
room to be worked out in the shops; difficuities and quarrels be- 
tween pupils written out by those concerned and decisions on 
the same rendered by every member of the ciass; more responsi- 
bility in the school room, opportunities bemg given the pupil to 
lead and control, taking the teacher’s place; more action, less 
writing from memory. By their very nature these exercises 
cultivate the power of attention and become an efficient means 
of training the will. Every effort should be made to complete the 
exercise—to make it a work of art. Furthermore, this system 
should prevail during every hour of the day and the pupil should 
be made to feel that he may be called on to give an account at 
any moment. Have less forbidding of wrong things—more 
direction in doing right things. Redeeming the time with good, 
must be the watchword. 

We now have methods and exercises designed to increase 
intelligence, develop judgment and efficiency, cultivate self-reli- 
ance and self-control, and train the pupil in numerous other vir- 
tues, but we have yet to establish the ruling motive—the direc- 
tion of the will to high ideals and worthy ends—and the ambition 
to be successful in the best interpretation of that word. Huxley 
in his essay on “A Liberal Education” compares life to a game 
of chess—the interest in learning the rules and the attention one 
gives to the playing of the game are what we ought to give to 
the game of life. In one way or another this analogy should 
be constantly before the pupils. They show no lack of interest 
in their games, and it ought not to be difficult for.them to ap- 
preciate the comparison. Every lesson ought to have some 
bearing on this important game of life, and this relation should 
be made clear. Do you know whether or not the lessons you 
teach have any effect in forming the pupils’ opinions and estab- 
lishing their principles? Test it. The calls for expressions of 
judgment should be constant. To get the pupil to commit him- 
self honestly is the first step and a long step toward forming his 
character. I have been surprised at the sincerity of their deci- 
sions and their willingness to listen to reason, when some point, 
overlooked in a too hasty judgment, has been brought to their 
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attention. History, biography, and literature give many op- 
portunities for this exercise. 

During the past two years, a certain time every week has 
been set aside for the discussion of “problems,’—problems in 
which the pupils are concerned, problems of state, or anything 
that they have gleaned from the papers. These free discussions 
form not only an admirable exercise in language, such as they 
need most to know, but they are often successful in destroying 
the first seeds of prejudice, especially in matters of institution 
life. One can hardly imagine the under-current of ill-feeling, 
worry, and unhappiness, that has no other source than misunder- 
standing and misconception. These things all have a part in 
forming the character, and should not be left to themselves ; for 
if they are set right at the beginning, they are right for all time 
and it establishes a foundation for cumulative results which can- 
not be estimated. In cases where pupils show a tendency to 
take the wrong side of a question, an exercise in the form of a 
debate, the pupil always taking the side commonly accepted as 
right, will often be found sufficient to turn the scale in the right 
direction. Suggestion, even without the aid of hypnotism, is a 
powerful agency, and what the pupil studies for the purpose of 
defending in argument, he finally learns to believe. This prin- 
ciple is established by some remarkable cases in history, and | 
have seen enough of its results to be convinced of its usefulness. 
Another influence may be found in the tendency of our pupils 
to look ahead and anticipate pleasurable occasions—it affords 
opportunities for strong comparisons and stimulating lessons. 
This is the secret of the high ideal 





to live for the higher pleas- 
ure and more lasting happiness of a permanent good. 

Not only do these methods and exercises give the pupil a 
strong predisposition towards the right, but they establish a 
class opinion, which becomes an important factor in ordinary 
cases of discipline. This class opinion is almost always right, 


and no stronger influence can be brought to bear upon a rebel- 
lious pupil than to be made to feel that the judgment of his 
classmates is against him. How often do teachers inflict punish- 
ment, which is just in itself and ordinarily would be upheld by 
the class, but there is something in the manner of the teacher 
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and his attitude toward the boy that takes from the punishment 
the appearance of justice, and the class opinion veers over to the 
boy’s side! Is there any doubt of evil effect? The boy be- 
comes a hero and more than ever confirmed in his opposition 
to the teacher, and the class has been given a push in the wrong 
direction which will be difficult to remedy. The love of justice 
is really strong in the young and it forms a good foundation 
stone on which to build character. It is because use is made 
of this principle that trial by a school “court’’ is so valuable. 
It is not at all necessary that all the intricacies of court pro- 
cedure be carried out; the benefit is in securing an exhaustive 
discussion of the rule which has been violated and establishing a 
healthy public opinion in the school; the judgment and penalty 
are necessary, but these are the least of the benefits to be gained. 

Exercises to establish individual traits of character are 
valuable, but there is a higher aim yet—to unify these traits in 
the ideal man or the ideal woman and to become imbued with 
the desire to reach this ideal. I have had pupils write out their 
aims and construct their ideals, which they have amended from 
time to time as new ideas and principles become established in 
their minds. I believe it is well to have a purpose clearly stated, 
but I have always counselled against any insincerity or extra- 
vagance in this work. These records are, of course, the result 
of all the influences that surround the pupil, and the value of 
making the records cannot be estimated, but they often show 
which influences are most effective and thus they become valu- 
able to the teacher. 

It is the highest purpose of our schools to make the man. 
The principles brought forth in this article are general—the de- 
tails must be worked out by every teacher for himself. Every 
teacher is to solve these problems as if he were training his own 
boy,—with the loving interest of the parent and the critical mind 
of the philosopher. This earnestness should prevail in the plan 
and organization of the whole school. It means more expense 
perhaps, more work, and especially more thought. It means 
disappointment often times; for the teacher will see the labor of 
months go down before some slight temptation; but I cannot 
believe that the work is lost or the teacher’s effort a failure— 
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sometime it will prove its worth. But the only thing that really 
concerns the teacher is to do his duty with the light he has— 
the results must be left with a higher power. I have written of 
the boy and the making of the man; I do not think there is any- 
thing that will not apply equally well to the girl and the making 
of the woman. [s it all worth while? Let Horace Mann 
answer, “Yes; if it was mv boy.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF.! 





APPENDIX 4g. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE PHILADELPHIA NEWSpPaPERS OF 1816. 

[tus of the following Philadelphia newspapers preserved 
in the Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., have been ex- 
amined by Mr. John H. Zable for notices relating to the deaf:— 
Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, General Aurora Adver- 
tiser, Weekly Aurora, Freeman’s Journal and Columbian Chron- 
icle; and the Portfolio. 

The examination related to the issues published between 
the dates August 1, and December 31, 1816; but so many notices 
were found in Poulson’s Daily Advertiser that the search in that 
paper was carried back to June 8, 1816, and forward to March 
19, 1817. 

Mr. Zable notes the following numbers as missing from the 
issues 





Congressional Library file:—General Aurora Advertiser 
of November 30 and December 26, 1816, missing; Freeman’s 
Journal and Columbian Chronicle—issues of August 6, October 
29, November 1, 5, 8, 12, 19, and 29, 1816, missing. 

The material collected by Mr. Zable includes items relating 
to William Lee, the American Consul at Bordeaux, the original 
promoter of the New York Institution.—A. G. B.] 





(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, published at 
Philadelphia.) 


1816, July 20: “Lee of Bordeaux, not being able to continue 

the exercise of his consular functions, is about 
“By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been 
published in Vol. II, with Appendices A to P, see Index to Vol. II. For 
Appendices Q to 39, see Index to Vol. III. For Appendices 40 to 48, see 
Vol. IV, pp. 19 to 41.—Ep. 
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to embark for the United States.” (Extract 
from a letter from a gentleman in Paris, to his 

; friend in Philadelphia, dated May 24.) 

) 1816, Aug. 5: “The ship Laguira, Capt. Norton, which ar- i 

) rived at this port yesterday, sailed from Bor- 

deaux on the 12th of June, and from the river 

on the 1&th. 

Mr. Lee, American Consul, and family, 

| came home in the Laguira.”’ 

1816, Aug. 13: Letter from New York, dated August Io, an- 
nouncing arrival of ship Mary Augusta, from 
| Havre, having on board Rev. T. H. Gallaudet 
and Laurent Clerc; with brief statement of pro- 
posed Hartford School. 

1816, Aug. 28: Communication from Hartford, Conn., con- 
gratulating public on return of Gallaudet with 
Clerc. 

1816, Sept. 13: Letter from Boston, Mass., dated September 
7, headed “Interesting to Humanity,” an- 
nounces arrival of Clerc, Gallaudet and Cogs- 
well in Boston, and speaks of the proposed 
Hartford School. 

This issue also contains a poem by Lydia 

Huntley “Addressed to a very interesting and 

intelligent little girl, deprived of the faculties of 

speech and hearing.” (Alice Cogswell, A. G. B.) 

: 1816, Oct. 18: Contains Clere’s definition of gratitude—‘The 

Memory of the heart.” 

1816, Oct. 24: About the conviction of a criminal upon the 
testimony of a boy born deaf and dumb. 

1816, Dec. 5: Call for public meeting to be held in Washing- 
ton Hall on Saturday next, to demonstrate the 
efficiency of the system of instruction pursued 
by the Abbe Sicard as displayed in the attain- 
ments of Mr. Clerc. 

. 1816, Dec. 7: Call for the meeting in Washington Hall re- 

) peated. This issue also contains an article en- 

titled “Deaf and Dumb,’ quoted from the 

United States Gazette, in relation to the pro- 

posed meeting in Washington Hall, which con- 

cludes as follows:—‘“It is not intended to make 
any call at the meeting upon the benevolence of 
the persons assembled, but to show them what 
has been done, what can be done, and what 














i816, Dec. 12: 


1816, Dec. 14: 


1816, Dec. 16: 


Reproduced below.—A. G. B. 
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ought to be done in behalf of a most unfortu- 
nate and interesting class of human beings.” 


Proceedings in full of the public meeting held 
at Washington Hall, South Third Street, on 
Saturday afternoon, the 7th inst. Hon. William 
Tilghman, Chief Justice, in the Chair; John 
Bacon, Secretary. This contains an abstract of 
the address by Charles Chauncey, Esq.; also 
Clerec’s address in full as read by Gallaudet; 
also resolutions thanking Clerc, and appointing 
a committee of ten to appoint suitable persons 
to receive contributions and report proceedings 
in the public prints of the city, also Clere’s re- 
plies to questions. The whole signed by Wil- 
liam Tilghman, President; John Bacon, Secre- 
tary. (A long article of about 2700 words. 
These proceedings were also published in full 
in the Commercial Advertiser, N. Y., December 
12, 1816, quoted from the Philadelphia True 
American. See Review III, 343; they also ap- 
peared in the Freeman’s Journal, December 13, 
1816,—see below.—A. G. B.) 

This issue also contains a report from the 
committee appointed to select suitable persons 
to wait upon the inhabitants of city and district 
to receive contributions to aid in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb in the United States. 
Signed William Tilghman, Chairman; Jonah 
Thompson, Secretary. (The same report ap- 
pears in the Freeman’s Journal of December 
13, 1816—see below—but is there supplemented 
by a long list of names of persons added to the 
Committee.—A. G. B.) 

This issue also contains a letter’ entitled, 
Pause for a Moment,” signed by “Argus.” 


“ce 


Contains a “Reply to Argus,’ by “A Philadel- 
phian” :—Another reply to Argus? by “Philadel- 
phus,” and an article’ relating to the fourth 
meeting of New York citizens at the Mayor’s 
office, New York, December 6, 1816, signed 
“Advocate.” 


A letter’ signed “Public Good.” 
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1816, Dec. 20: 


1816, Dec. 28: 
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1816, Aug. 12: 


1816, Aug. 16: 


1816, Oct. 24: 


1816, Nov. It: 
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A letter? signed “Pensacola”; and a “Reply to 
“Philadelphus,” ! signed by “Philalethes.” 

An anonymous letter’ criticizing the reply of 
“*Philalethes” to “Philadelphus,” and a_ short 
article headed “The Deaf and Dumb.” 


An anonymous poem entitled “Deaf and 
Dumb,” quoted from U. S. Gazette. 


General Aurora Advertiser, published at Phila- 


“A CARD” by Col. Roul, relating to Consul 
Lee. 


“Mr. Capelano, one of the finest sculptors of 
Europe, has arrived in this city with Mr. Tee 
from Bordeaux,” &c. 


“Col. Roul, a French officer arrived in Baltimore, 


has published an acknowledgment of gratitude 
to Mr. Lee, late Consul at Bordeaux, for nis 
assistance and hospitality, which enabled him 
to escape the vengence of the Bourbon 
government.” 


\rticle referring to a petition presented to the 
Legislature of Connecticut for a grant of money 
in aid of the Hartford school, speaks of Clerc, 
and quotes some questions asked him with his 
replies. 


Letter from “A Son of New York,” in relation 
to the third meeting of New York citizens, held 


Nov. 4, 1816. 


This issue also contains a letter from Wil- 
liam Lee, formerly Consul at Bordeaux, ad- 
dressed from “No. 5 Broadway, New York,” 
and headed “Interesting to Frenchmen,” in 
which Mr. Lee speaks of the organization of a 
company under the title of “The Colonial 
Society,” for the purpose of assisting French- 
men to make a settlement on the banks of the 


"Reproduced below.—A. G. B. 








at 
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Ohio and Mississippi. He signs the letter as 
Vice-President of the Society. 


(From Freeman’s Journal and Columbian Chronicle, published 


at Philadelphia.) 


1816, Dec. 13: 


1816, Dee. 


> le a 
</>: 


Full proceedings of public meeting held at 
Washington Hall, South Third Street, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the 7th inst., signed by Wil- 
liam Tilghman, President, John Bacon, Secre- 
tary. (Also published in Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser, December 12, see above.—A. G. B.) 


This issue also contains a report of Com- 
mittee appointed at the public meeting held at 
Washington Hall, December 7, 1816, to select 
suitable persons to wait upon the inhabitants 
of the city and district to receive contributions 
to aid in the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
in the United States. Signed William Tilgh- 
man, Chairman, Jonah Thompson, Secretary. 
(The same report appeared in Poulson’s Ameri- 
can Advertiser, December 12, 1816, see above, 
but is here amplified by the addition of a long 
list of names of persons selected.—A. G. B.) 


This contains the celebrated letter of M. Gard, 
the deaf teacher of Bordeaux, France, dated 
April, 1816, which was brought to America by 
William Lee, U. S. Consul at Bordeaux, and 
which led to the establishment of the New 
York Institution. M. Gard’s letter is prefaced 
by a communication signed “A. B.” (Pub- 
lished in full in the February REvrew IV, 19.— 


A. G. B,) 


This issue also contains the following news 
item relating to Lee:—“The Senate of the 
United States has confirmed the appointment 
of William Lee, Esq., late Consul at Bordeaux, 
to be Accountant of the War Department.” 


This issue also contains “A toast, given by 
Mr. Laurent Clerc, at a thanksgiving dinner in 
Philadelphia.” 
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The following are some of the articles alluded to above:— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPERS OF I816. 


LETTER FROM ARGUS. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, De- 
cember 12.) 
PAUSE FOR A MOMENT. 

It is certainly due to the citizens of Philadelphia, 
(who are about to be called upon for donations in aid 
of an establishment for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb,) that they understand distinctly, that the money 
which may be collected is to be applied towards the 
support of an institution founded at HARTFORD IN 
Connecticut. In the proceedings of a meeting re- 
cently held for the promotion of this object, the mten- 
tion is not as clearly stated, as tt might have been. It is not 
asserted that ambiguity was the result of design, though 
it is manifest, that the locality of the establishment for the 
nourishment of which our bounty is solicited, is not 
mentioned in any part of the doings of that meeting. 

We are far from wishing to enfeeble the charitable 
dispositions of our fellow citizens, but they ought to 
know that in the city and neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
it is supposed, not less than one hundred of the unfortu- 
nate Deaf and Dumb can be found, who demand our 
sympathy and assistance, at home. Justice required this 
exposition, and now let every one act as they deem 
pre per. 

ARGUS. 

key Editors of newspapers who have or may pub- 

lish the proceedings of the meeting alluded to, will per- 

form an act of justice to their subscribers by inserting 
the above. 


RepLy TO ARGUS BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, December 
14.) ° 
It appears to me that Argus is unnecessarily 
alarmed for the interests of Philadelphia, in warning the 
citizens to reflect before they contribute to so laudable 
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an Institution as that proposed to be founded in Con- 
necticut for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Why should we withhold our patronage and assist- 
ance in establishing a school so universally useful be- 
cause it is not in, and for the particular benefit of, our 
own City. 

It is probable that sufficient funds cannot be imme- 
diately raised to form more than one Institution, and 
with equal propriety might all our States and Cities, say 
—Place the school with us and we will give freely. Fie 
upon it! Fie upon it! I blush to think that so selfish 
a sentiment should rise in the breast of a Philadelphian, 
famous for their liberality to all Public improvements. 

From the encouragement given by a few Gentle- 
men of Boston and Connecticut, who were at the ex- 
pense of sending a Gentleman to France to learn from 
the Abbe Sicard, his mode of instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, it is more easy and practicable, as well as more 
just, to commence the School in Connecticut, from 
whence in a short time Teachers may be obtained for 
the instruction of these unfortunate persons throughout 
the United ‘States. 

I hope our Citizens will distinguish themselves by 
a liberal contribution to the founding of this Establish- 
ment wherever the gentlemen who have undertaken it 
think proper to place it. 

I would suggest to the Managers of the School 
the propriety of receiving children from all parts of the 
United States, on as low terms as the Institution can 
afford, and of giving equal instruction gratis, to those 
children whose parents cannot afford to pay any thing. 

A PHILADELPHIAN. 
December 12. 


ANOTHER REPLY TO ARGUS BY PHILADELPHUS. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, 
cember 14.) 
FELLOW CITIZENS: 
A statement, headed “Pause for a Moment,” has re- 
lieved some anxieties I have had upon reading the pro- 
ceedings of those “who felt an interest in the instruction 
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of the Deaf and Dumb.”—Had it been explained at that 
meeting, that this application was for the support of an 
[Institution in a distant state, or had Philanthropic gen- 
tlemen, who are able and willing to sustain the Charities 
of our neighbours, themselves have done it, so far well. 

But appointing ward committees to enjoin our 
citizens to do it, when they have so many calls upon 
them for charities at home, and for the Deaf and Dumb 
too in our own state, appears to require remark. 

The Citizens of Philadelphia rank as high as any 
part of the Union for their liberality and substantial 
public charities, on all proper occasions; they ought not 
to be pressed upon with too many solicitations for dis- 
tant places, some of which that have formerly been 
urged upon them, have been declared by the Cities the 
money was sent to, unnecessary and not desired by 
them. 

The writer considers himself a Philanthropist, and 
apprehends his private annual charities need not shrink 
from a comparison of any of the respectable gentlemen 
of the meeting; but he is of opinion that the noble spirit 
of the public of this city, should not be so frequently 
drawn upon, as to deter from exertions on proper oc- 
casions. 

PHILADELPHUS. 


ADVOCATE’S ARTICLES ABOUT THE NEw YorkK MoOvEMEN 


(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, 


cember 14.) 


Deaf and Dumb. 

New York December 12 
At a meeting of a number of citizens, to take into 
consideration the propriety and practicability of form- 
ing an institution in the city.of New York, for teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb, held according to adjournment, on 
the 6th instant, in the mayor’s room, city hall, General 

Matthew Clarkson in the chair— 


Resolved, That Messrs. Z. Lewis and J. Nitchie, of 
the Ist ward—Messrs. J. W. Brackett and P. Slow es, of 
the 2d ward—Messrs. 5. B&B. Scott and H. Wheaton of 
the 3d ward—Messrs. E. W. King and W. L. Rose of 
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the 4th ward—Dr. Mitchell and the Rev. J. Stanford, of 
the 5th ward—Mr. Colin Read and the Rev. Dr. 
M’Leod, of the 6th ward—Messrs. G. Buckmaster and S. 
Ackerly of the 7th ward—Messrs. A. Labagh and G. 
Lindsay, of the 8th ward—Messrs. T. C. Taylor and N. 
ish, of the 9th ward—Messrs. R. Munson and James 
Palmer, of the roth ward, be requested in behalf of this 
meeting to make inquiries, and receive information, 
concerning the number of Deaf and Dumb in their re- 
spective districts, and report to an adjourned meeting. 

Resolved, That this resolution be published in the 
newspapers in this city; and the citizens are requested 
to furnish the necessary information to the above 
persons. 

Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to meet in this 
place on the 2d Tuesday in January next, at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

MATTHEW CLARKSON, Chairman. 


It is a subject of congratulation to the friends of 
humanity, that some intelligent citizens have taken into 
consideration the practicability of establishing an insti- 
tution in this city for teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 
Perhaps it is a truth not generally known, that the art 
of teaching those unfortunate beings who have been 
born deaf, and consequently dumb, has arrived to so 
great a perfection, that they are actually taught to read, 
write and speak, and understand what is spoken! Of all 
the intellectual acquirements of man, the noblest is that 
of vocal speech: and to be the means of imparting this 
to individuals who must remain dumb for life, without 
the interference of their more fortunate fellow-beings— 
what can be more delightful to philanthropy?—-what 
more worthy of christianity ? 

It should be further understood, that there are two 
systems of teaching the Deaf and Dumb—one practised 
by the French; the other by the English, or rather Scot- 
tish school. 

The last is so unlike the first, that it may be consid- 
ered as a distinct art. The followers of the celebrated 
Abbe L’Epee profess -to teach, by methodical signs, and 
instruct the pupils to converse, by this means, with eaeh 
other only, whereas, the Scottish school has attained the 
astonishing means of instructing them to speak with the 
tongue, and become useful and intelligent members of 
society. 
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We shall conclude these remarks by a few extracts 
from the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. 8. 

‘No person, perhaps, has ever conducted the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb in all its branches with 
more distinguished success than Mr. Thomas braid- 
wood.” “He entered on the profession with a single 
pupil at Edinburgh in 1764, and he continued teaching 
a large school for many years untill his death, in 1806.” 
The editors then proceed to give Dr. Johnson’s testi- 
mony on this subject, who visited Mr. Braidwood’s 
academy in 1773. 

“There is one philosophical curiousity,” says he, 
“to be found in Edinburgh which no other city has to 
show—a college of the deaf and dumb, who are taught 
to speak, to read, to write, and to practise arithmetic, by 
a gentleman, whose name is Braidwood. 

“The number which attends him, I think about 
twelve, which he brings together in a school, and in- 
structs according to their several degrees of profici- 
ency. 

“This school I visited, and found several scholars 
waiting for their master, whom they are said to receive 
at his entrance with smiling countenances and sparkling 
eyes, delighted with the hope of new ideas.” 

“The improvement of Mr. Braidwood’s pupils is 
wonderful. They not only speak write and understand 
what 1s written, but if he that speaks looks towards 
them, and modifies his organs by distinct and full utter- 
ance, they know so well what is spoken that it is an ex- 
pression scarcely figurative to say, they hear with the 
eye.” j 

He afterwards adds, in his characteristic manner. 
“It was pleasing to see one of the most desperate of 
human calamities capable of so much help; whatever 
enlarges hope will exalt courage. After having seen 
the deaf taught arithmetic, who would be afraid to culti- 
vate the Hebrides?” 

Does not the above statement most incontrovert- 
ibly prove the importance and necessity of establishing 
in this city (as proposed) an institution which shall 
teach the deaf and dumb to understand vocal speech 
and to utter articulate sounds, thus restoring them to 
the pristine dignity of humane nature, and re-integrat- 
ing them in their proper condition as intellectual beings; 
an institution which shall instruct these unfortunate 
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objects of an enlightened benevolence in the improved 
manner now pursued by Dr. Watson, of Edinburgh ? 
Would not such an establishment be worthy of a city 
which has done so much to promote and patronize the 
arts and sciences ? 

ADVOCATE. 


Pubiic Goop SuGGcests Day Scuoois AND HOME INSTRUCTING. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, De- 
cember 16.) 
Deaf and Dumb. 

J am happy to find the public attention is becoming 
properly awakened and extended to the relief of this 
unfortunate class of the human family by contemplating 
the formation of establishments for their instruction, 
in the principal Capitols of the United States, instead 
of concentrating all effort to one spot. By these means 
education will be brought to the door of the cottage 
where they principally reside—the general effort will 
be more diffused—and the aggregate of good performed 
will greatly exceed what can be effected in any other 
way. 

Connecticut has commenced the glorious career— 
New York follows—-Philadelphia will not be last in 
adding an institution of this benevolent character to 
others of a similar description. 

It does not require great expense to form the es- 
tablishment. These unfortunates might be boarded in 
private families and daily attend the school as other 
pupils do—after they have acquired the mode of re- 
ceiving and communicating ideas why may not the Lan- 
casterian principle be applied to them. In the bosom 
of their families all the charities of life are more warmly 
felt and more actively communicated than in a general 
institution—the useful trades and professions are better 
taught, the opportunities of instruction are more fre- 
quent and more improved—and the poorer classes, 
among whom they are more numerous, will derive the 
the full benefit of instruction which they cannot have 
if they are to be sent to a distance. 

Multiplying schools tends to improve the system 
itself, and perhaps elementary treatises with suitable 
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ingravings may hereafter be composed, which may en- 
able Parents at home to instruct in such cases as in 
others. 

I am by no means averse from making the Con- 
necticut school a liberal donation—it will no doubt re- 
ceive donations from places who do not contemplate 
establishments at home, as Albany for instance. But 
let us by no means omit forming a similar school in 
Philadelphia—Let schools of this kind pervade the 
United States. 

PusLic Goop. 


LETTER FROM PENSACOLA. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, 
cember 18.) 
Deaf and Dumb. 

[In order to bring before the public the readiest 
mode of establishing an Institution for the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb in this City, I would propose that 
the President of the late meeting upon this subject, call 
a meeting of the citizens to reinstruct their ward Com- 
mittees—that they go into a general collection from 
those willing to give, for the purpose of nourishing an 
establishment located here, for the benefit of the Deaf 
and Dumb of this state. 

If there are Schools in every state I think the object 
would be more likely to be beneficially answered, that 
a general diffusion of its advantages might take place 
equal to the progressing benefits of the Lancasterian 
Schools now in successful practice throughout the 
Union. PENSACOLA. 


REPLY TO PHILADELPHUS BY PHILALETHES. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 1816, 
cember 18). 


Philadelphus complains in his address to his Fellow 
Citizens, of the late proceedings in aid to establish a 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, because, it was not 
stated at the meeting of the citizens, where the School * 
was to be established. But he is mistaken in the 
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correctness of his complaint. I was present at the meet- 
ing and heard it distinctly stated by the Gentlemen, 
who presented the Resolutions to the Chair, that the 
School was to be established at Hartford, Con. and 
that the charity ofthe Citizens of Philadelphia, was not 
expected in such an extent, as would tend to prevent 
their assistance in establishing one of a similar kind, in 
our own City, whenever it should be practicable—But 
the object was, that assistance might be general, though 
not individually large. This removed every objection in 
my own mind, as to the propriety, and justice of the 
object —I also think, that broad injunction of Scrip- 
ture, “Do good to all men as you have opportunity,” 
binds every person so far as God has given ability. 

l agree with P. that the character of Philadelphia, 
is distinguished for her private and public charities.— 
But I believe she is not indebted to his late writing for 
her character, nor the most unfortunate for their 
relief—Neither is his reasoning good, because assist- 
ance has been sometimes extended to those Strangers 
who did not need it; therefore solicitations ought not to 
be pressed upon us too often from abroad.—lI ask, is 
Charity a selfish principle, or is she to have bounds 
set to her Dominion?—Is not the pain of a starving 
Arab, as great as that of an American; and is it not as 
much our duty to relieve the one as the other ? because 
Charity has been misapplied to those who were not 
needy; shall it be witheld from those who are really 
needy ?—if so, we shall aid in shackling by degrees, the 
hands of kindness, while the wretched perish supplicat- 
ing mercy. 

The point maintained by P. of his being a Philan- 
thropist I am for from disputing—but I beg leave to re- 
mind him, that the example of our Creator in sending 
rain on the just and on the unjust, in causing the sun 
to shine on the Hindoo as well as the American, should 
teach us that true Philanthropy consists in loving and 
relieving all men without upbraiding—but, if P. should 
think that men cannot imitate perfection, let him read 
on the same sheet with his own name, that of Howard 
and Reynolds, and learn from their example, that the 
Philanthropist acquires his fame by the miseries he re- 
lieves and not by proclaiming it upon the house-top. 

I hone the assistance to be afforded the Deaf and 
Dumb by the Citizens of Philadelphia will be in uni- 
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son with their former charities—the object is noble—in 
a word it is no less than raising our fellow mortals, from 
ignorance to knowledge, from spiritual darkness to 
spiritual light—from the power of sin and Satan to the 
liberty of the Children of God—and may I not add 
from ignorance of the Law, which shall compel them 
to perish without the Law, to that knowledge of the 
Law, which shall be to eternal life. 

PHILALETHES. 


REPLY TO PHILALETHES. 
(From Poulson's American Daily Advertiser, 1816, 
cember 20). 

[ have read in the paper of this morning « reply 
to Philadelphus by Philalethes on the interesting subject 
of an Institution for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. Iam not disposed to enter the list as a disput- 
ant relative to the locality of the School. I wish it well 
and am disposed to contribute my mite towards the 
establishment of it at Hartford in Connecticut, re- 
membering in the distribution of the charity that it will 
be proper at some day to offer some thing towards the 
formation of a similar plan in Philadelphia—but my at- 
tention has been arrested by the sentiments expressed 
by Philalethes. 

The enlarged views of.Christian Charity exhibited 
in a part of his essay are such as meet my cordial app:ro- 
bation. I admit with him that the Christian’s hand 
should be extended to relieve the pain of the starving 
Arab, as well as the American—and the spirit of our 
blessed Redeemer would lead us to open our hearts to 
the distressed, and never could we permit the wretched 
to perish while supplicating mercy, if it were in our power 
to yield relief. 

I admit with him that the benevolent Creator sends 
his rain on the just and on the unjust, and causes his 
sun to shine as well on the Hindoo as the American, 
and true Philanthropy consists in loving and relieving all 
men. 

But after all this I am surprised to find Philalethes 
when pourtraying the advantages of such an Institu- 
tion, expressing himself thus— 
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“In a word, it is no less than raising our fellow 
“mortals from ignorance to knowledge—from spiritual 
“darkness to spiritual light, from the power of sin and 
“Satan to the liberty of the Children of God, and may | 
“not add, from the ignorance of the Law, which shall 
“COMPEL THEM TO PERISH without the Law, to that 
“knowledge of the Law which shall be to Eternal Life.” 

Now perhaps | may not understand the meaning 


of those expressions, but disrobing them of all obscure, 


phraseology, they appear to me in plain language to 
amount to this. 

The untutored Deaf and Dumb from a want of 
proper education are in a state of gross darkness—un- 
der the dominion of Sin, and if they die in this state of 
ignorance, they are condemned to Eternal Perdition— 
but by education they are furnished with the knowledge 
of spiritual things, and are placed in a capacity to obtain 
Salvation, and may thus inherit Eternal Life. 

Now are we to conclude that there is a correspond- 
ence between the sentiments of Philalethes in the early 
part of his essay and the latter. Can these latter senti- 
ments spring from a Divine source? What would be 
the probable impression produced on the mind of a Deaf 
and Dumb person if it were practicable to make him 
fairly understand this view of the subject. 

Suppose such a person were told that some great 
potentate had caused him to be placed in his present 
situation, and that this potentate had not only deprived 
him of many of the advantages which his fellow beings 
around him generally enjoy, but that he had actually 
passed a decree that all persons in his afflicted situation 
who did not reeeive the benefit of scholastic education, 
should be punished inthe severest manner after the death 
of the body, and that this punishment should be eternal 
in its duration. 

What would be the opinion which the poor agon- 
ized dumb man would naturally form of this Potentate 
—would he view him as a benevolent Being whom he 
ought to love and worship—or as a cruel and unjust 
despot whom he would secretly desire to curse. 


Who formed the Deaf and Dumb and in inscrutable 
wisdom placed them in their present state?-—I answer, 
He whose mercies are over all his works; and can we 
for one moment suppose that this afflicted part of the 
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Community, while they remain untutored, are objects 
of his vengeance and not of his compassion. 

I freely confess, as it regards myself, that every 
feeling of the soul revolts with horror from views so to- 
tally at variance with the character of a just and merci- 
ful God. 

And in the Institution about to be founded, it is 
my earnest wish that these objects even of human sym- 
pathy, may in their education be carefully guarded from 
the bias of Sectarian views of any description—let 
them be impressed with the great and leading principles 
of Christianity as admitted by all—and then they will 
certainly know that the God who formed them is infinite 
in wisdom and power, just and equal in all his ways, and 
that in his dealings with the Human Family he sustains 
the character of a COMPASSIONATE FATHER. 


(To be continued.) 














A VISIT TO THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE DEAF. 


BY MISS SCHMIDT, TEACHER AT THE INSTITUTION FOR THE 


DEAF AT EMDEN, GERMANY. 

On the 23d of May, 1902, I left Emden. The first stop was 
made at Milan. I at first visited the Royal Institution whose 
director is Professor Ceroni. This boarding institution is only 
intended for well-to-do pupils. The annual charge for a pupil 
is 800 lire ($154.40). The building does not stand by itself, but 
the entire arrangement meets all modern hygienic requirements. 
Contrary to my expectation, I was agreeably surprised by the 
almost painful neatness of all the rooms. The place for gymnas- 
tics, which also serves as a play-ground, is well shaded by trees. 

The institution has forty-nine pupils, who are separated 
according to sex, and eight male and female teachers not 
members of any religious order. Each teacher has two male 
or female assistants who, in a two years’ course, prepare them- 
selves practically and theoretically for the Government examina- 
tion, and whose duty it is to take charge, with the male and 
female inspector, of the pupils outside of recitation hours. A 
priest gives instruction in religion. In no case does the weekly 
number of hours of recitation exceed twenty-four for each pupil. 
In the articulation class I was at once struck with the school 
desks invented by the late Director Eliseo Ghislandi. They are 
placed in a semi-circle, as usual, but have seats not only on the 
outer but also on the inner side of the semi-circle. The outer 
chairs are used in writing exercises, while the inner row of stools 
enables the teacher to have the pupils close to himself during 
articulation exercises. In view of the fact that there are insti- 
tutions where young pupils are required to stand for a whole 
hour whilst articulating, this arrangement cannot be praised 
too highly. 


‘Translated from the German by Dr. H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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The girls of the lower class, eight in number, had hardly 
been six months in the institution, and the articulation exercises 
which, according to the Italian method, had been gone through 
without using the written letters, had been as good as finished. 
The speaking appeared to me easier and less forced than in our 
German schools. The reason for this may possibly be found 
in the character of the Italian language, which is richer in vowels 
than the German. The Italian greeting “La saluto” is certainly 
much easier to pronounce than the German “Guten Tag.” 

With the exception of this class, which had been kept in on 
my account, all the pupils had gone on an excursion which had 
been arranged for that day. I saw the boys, all dressed uni- 
formly in accordance with their position in life, return from this 
excursion. 

From obvious reasons, instruction in manual labor is not 
imparted at the Royal Institution, although Director Ceroni 
is deeply impressed with the moral value of such labor. In his 
work “Il lavors professionale”’ (Professional Labor) he says 
that knowledge teaches the deaf to recognize their misfortune, 
but that labor teaches them to conquer it. 

One and a half hour a day is devoted to instruction in writ- 
ing and drawing given by special teachers as a preparation for 
future activity. In the reception room I saw highly artistic 
specimens of penmanship and drawing executed by the pupils. 
The boys had furnished drawings from nature, samples of tapes- 
try, memorial cards, coats of arms and portraits, whilst the work 
done by the girls comprised monograms, models for embroidery, 
lace and work in tulle. Each drawing was accompanied by the 
work itself wrought by hand. From a distance it was in some 
cases impossible to distinguish the work from the drawing. 
Besides drawing, opportunity is offered for artistic work (wood 
carving and sculpture). 

The educational apparatus was far behind ours, especially 
the wall maps and the pictures for object lessons, among which 
Winkelmann’s pictures deserve some praise. The only ones 
which, in the style of the Hey-Specter and Criivell pictures, rep- 


resented scenes from actual life were some old Dutch pictures 
by Van Lummel, which certainly would find no place in our 
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schools. For the first instruction in reading I found an excellent 
little text book by Carlo Perini which, as regards contents and 
difficulty of language, is thoroughly adapted to the interest and 
understanding of a child. The author states in the preface that 
the model for his reader has been the French work, “essai 
d’enseignement synthétique des premiers éléments du langage 
usuel” (essay on the synthetic instruction in the first elements 
of the common language) by Rancurel. The selections go from 
easy to more difficult ones, and for clearness’ sake they are ar- 
ranged in sentences one below the other. I will give two 
specimens: 


Page 8. 
Maria is a girl. 
She is Ludwig’s sister. 
Maria has a beautiful doll. 
The doll moves its eyes. 
It has curls. 
Maria makes two dresses for the doll. 
Every morning Maria dresses the doll. 
In the evening she puts it in a cradle. 
Maria rocks the doll. 
She does this exactly like a mother does with her children. 


Page 37. 

A hundred years ago there lived a good priest, whose name 
was Carl Mickel de l’Epée. 

One day he went into a house in Paris. 

There he saw two girls busily engaged in sewing. 

De I’Epée approached the girls, greeted them friendly and 
spoke to them; but the poor girls could not make a reply. 

They were deaf-mutes. 
When the good priest became aware of this, he had pity on 
them. 

He said to the mother: “I will teach your girls and then 
I will start a school for deaf-mutes.” 

De l’Epée instructed the girls, and then he founded in Paris 
a school for deaf-mutes where he instructed many children. 


The selections are followed by exercises in language based 
strictly on the selection. The various short sentences are put 
together from a purely grammatical point of view. 
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Accompanied by one of the female teachers, I visited a 
former pupil of the Royal Institution who is studying painting 
and who has established an academy of arts for deaf-mutes. Al- 
though he was a very*wealthy young man, he had distinguished 
himself by his untiring energy and had already obtained fourteen 
prizes at expositions. He not only took the greatest pains in 
instructing his pupils, but in cases of need gave them substantial 
aid and exercised a most favorable influence over them. When 
the pupils, about 15 in number, saw their former teacher—the 
lady who accompanied me—they broke forth in loud and joyful 
acclamation, and could not do enough to show their gratitude 
and affection. I learned on this occasion that the hard feelings, 
which with us so often characterize the meetings of the adult 
deaf, are unknown here. 

From the Royal Institution for the Deaf I went to the Insti- 
tution for Indigent Deaf from the Country, which is under the 
direction of a priest, Luigi Casanova. Of the forty-six Italian 
institutions for the deaf this is the largest and most important. 
Although founded and maintained entirely by private benevo- 
lence, it possesses funds to the amount of 2,000,000 lire ($386, 
ooo). I cannot describe my astonishment, when I saw the 
palace-like building, and my astonishment increased when I was 
shown through it. The Royal Institution can in no wise com- 
pare with it. Space, light and air are here found in luxurious 
abundance, and nothing is forgotten which in any way whatever 
can contribute to the health of the pupils. By the side of the 
bath-rooms there is a large room specially arranged for foot 
baths. (Baths are taken twice a week by all the pupils). When 
[ said that possibly the children might be spoiled by their magni- 
ficent surroundings, I was told that the hygienic arrangements 
were absolutely necessary in order to free the children from any 
germs of disease which they frequently bring from their poor 
homes. In all other respects they were treated entirely ac- 
cording to their position in society. The dinner at which I was 
present bore out their statement, for it consisted of bread, salad 
and cheese, the daily food of the peasants of the campagne. The 
only drink was water. On Sundays and holidays, however, the 
children get wine, as is the custom throughout Italy. In spite of 
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this simple fare, the children looked strong and healthy and gave 
the impression of being thoroughly contented. As in the Royal 
Institution, I found here the greatest cleanliness and order, al- 
though no servants are kept, and all the work is done by the 
pupils themselves. The kitchen, the laundry and the sickrooms 
are in charge of nuns. The beds were carefully made and at the 
foot of each bedstead was a chair, on which lay a comb andbrush, 
and the head of the bed was, to suit the Easter season, decorated 
with a fresh olive branch. 

The inner arrangement of the school is on a par with the 
outward magnificence of the building. The ideal of German 
teachers: of the deaf, the separation of the pupils according to 
their capacity, is realized here. The 115 pupils are, according 
to their capacity, divided into “A”, “B” and “C” pupils and the 
weak are entirely separated from those possessing a normal 
capacity. (There is a distance of about 50 paces between the 
buildings.) The age at which pupils are admitted to the insti- 
tution is unusually high—between the 9th and 12th year. The 
course of instruction occupies 8 years. The “A” group has 
four classes, and the “B” and “C” groups three classes each. 
Each of the twelve teachers gives twenty-four hours instruction 
per week. The assistants have charge of the pupils outside of 
recitation hours. The aim of the instruction varies according 
to the mental capacity of the pupils. Formation of character is 
invariably the prime object. It is therefore a well understood 
principle not to require the children to do anything which does 
not thoroughly harmonize with their capacity. With the excep- 
tion of the Director and the assistant Director, no one is author- 
ized to inflict corporal punishment. 

The daily course of instruction, etc., is arranged as follows: 

6.30 A. M., rise; 7 A. M., Church; 8.30 A. M., recitations; 
11 A. M., sollievo (intermission, preparation, etc.) (During the 
“sollievo” hour the pupils can do as their own fancy dictates, but 
those who have been lazy during this hour have to make up for 
lost time); 12 noon, recitations; 1.30 P. M., dinner; 2.30 P. M., 
manual labor (cabinet making, weaving, shoemaking, tailoring, 
work in field and garden); 7 P. M., supper, recreation, prepara- 
tion of lessons for the following day; 8.30 P. M., church, to bed. 
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The manual labor commences a few months after the pupil 
has entered the institution. Weaving is considered the easiest 
labor; but as hand-weaving has long since been crowded out by 
machine-weaving, this kind of work is not very remunerative. 

Drawing, being considered a luxury, is not taught in this 
institution, which is intended exclusively for poor children. 

From the above it will be seen in what manner the capacities 
of the children are exercised. From early morning till late at 
night they are kept busy, in order that labor may become a 
habit with them, and in order that they may early learn to appre- 
ciate the blessing which rests on honest labor. But the entire 
scheme of labor is so well adapted to the mental and bodily ca- 
pacity and the individual talent and disposition of each pupil 
that there is no danger of their getting tired. The weak chil- 
dren of the “C” group, with whom signs are also used as a 
ineans of instruction, and who, as a general rule, are not able to 
learn a trade, are trained in some mechanical labor by which in 
after life they may earn a living. It was very gratifying to see 
how every possible endeavor is made to heighten the joy of exis- 
tence for these poor children. Nuns also take part in their in- 
struction, who, like the secular teachers in the Royal Institution, 
have to go through a two years probation and must obtain 
the diploma. 

In the lower grade I was much interested in the “metro- 
nomo” introduced by Professor Tornari. This is a long pendu- 
lum, fastened to the ceiling, by which the fluency of speaking is 
practised. The practical application was as follows: The sen- 
tence “Questa signorina é€ da Germania” (this lady comes from 
Germany) was repeated until the pronunciation was perfect; and 
was then spoken once, then twice and finally three times during 
one movement of the pendulum. In the beginning, the whole 
thing appeared to me almost childish; but as the mastering of 
this task is by no means quite easy, and nevertheless gives the 
children a great deal of pleasure, I changed my opinion and think 
that it well deserves to be imitated. 

In the IIT A class I witnessed a lesson in Italian history, 
instruction being imparted by means of a text-book published 


by M. Carlo Perini, referred to above, which is distinguished 
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by simple language, by bringing out the main points in history, 
and by giving a clear and compressed view of all the leading 
events. I see from the preface that Perini has prepared this 
book specially for this institution. 

I give a specimen from this book: 


Page I. 


The Foundation of Milan. 

The country which is watered by the river Po was formerly 
called Gallia Cisalpina. 

In the year 250 Beloveso, the ruler of Gallia Cisalpina, 
founded the city of Milan between Olona and Lambro. 

The Romans, however, took possession of the city. 

The Emperor Massimiano Erculeo came and resided at 
Milan. 

He caused the city to be surrounded by strong walls. 

He built large theaters and several temples and palaces. 

rom that time dates the San Lorenzo pillars, still to be 
seen in Milan. 

Here were the baths of Massimiano Erculeo. 


2. The Christian Religion in Milan. 


The inhabitants of Milan were heathen. 

Saint Antalone, pupil of Saint Barnaba, came to Milan to 
preach the gospel. 

Near the Church of S. Eustorgio he planted the sacred cross. 

Here the first Christians were baptized. 

The Emperor Massimiano Erculeo persecuted the Chris- 
tians. He took them prisoners and caused them to be put to 
death in a cruel manner. 

Many of them were thrown to the lions and tigers to be 
devoured by these wild beasts. 

The bodies of San Nazaro, San Celso, San Naborre, Felice 
and other saints are still preserved at Milan. 


3. The Emperor Constantine. 


The Emperor Constantine was a heathen, but he became a 
Christian and was baptized. He had the sign of the cross put 
on the banners of his army and on his gold coins. 

In Milan he prohibited the persecution of the Christians. 
Then he built churches and endowed them richly. He es- 
teemed and honored Pope Sylvester and all bishops and priests. 

Therefore Constantine was much beloved by all Christians. 
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The pupils in this division showed a good deal of inter- 
est and understanding and their answers were excellent, both 
as regards contents and form. As the boys were changing 
their voice, their speech was not particularly fine; but I could 
understand all of them. In lip-reading they showed great 
proficiency. 

As a recreation, and with the view to increase their delight 
in speaking, the children, with the aid of the assistants, act small 
plays based on occurrences in a child’s life. These plays are 
acted on holidays on a stage specially erected for the purpose. 
The children also frequently recite conversations, which they 
have learned by heart, before a public of invited guests. In the 
Report for 1895, two such conversations are given. They relate 
to matters pertaining to the school, and mainly express the idea 
that the deaf owe a debt of gratitude to the benefactors of their 
school, and should pray to God to bless them. 

The salaries of the teachers are unfortunately not very high; 
and for this reason the Director often finds it difficult to imbue 
all his teachers with his lofty idealism. He says: “The education 
of deaf-mutes is not a trade but the work of an apostle,” and: 
“The teacher of deaf-mutes should not work for the sake of 
money but from love to God.” It is self-evident that such lofty 
views of their calling contribute a great deal towards strength- 
ening the zeal of the teachers; but this would be still greater 
if they received an adequate remuneration. 

The girls’ division is arranged in the same manner as that 
of the boys. Here likewise it is the aim to make the pupils self- 
relying. According to their various capacities, they are edu- 
cated to be seamstresses, menders of clothes, house and field 
workers. The girls, after having finished their course, return 
to their parents and relatives, in order to put to good use what 
they have learned and to earn a living. If they have no relatives, 
they are, in order that they may not miss a protecting hand in 
the battle of life, placed in an orphan asylum specially founded 
for this purpose, which is their home and from which they can 
go out to work. The girls’ division, numbering eighty-three 
pupils, is of course under the direction of Mr. Casanova—in 





charge of Sister Julia, whose whole personality is a guarantee 
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for a sound education. She took me to the garden where the 
children were engaged in merry games, and immediately gave 
the order to stand in rows in order to afford me an opportunity 
to engage them in conversation. As I had but little practice in 
the use of the second person of the singular (thou) as customary 
among members of a family, I made many mistakes which caused 
ereat merriment among the lively pupils. 

In Rome I visited the Royal Institution whose Director is 
the Rev. Dr. Tamburini. This institution was founded in 1784 
and is therefore the oldest in Italy. As to outward appearance, 
the building cannot compare with that in Milan. Nevertheless 
it is large, roomy, airy, and cheerful, and leaves nothing to be 
desired as regards its hygienic arrangements. It is a boarding 
institution and the majority of the pupils are poor children. 
From the government it receives an annual subvention of 27,000 
lire ($5,211.00) and from the city of Rome a sum sufficient to 
board eighty children. Whatever money is lacking has to be 
made up by private benevolence. Nine male and six female 
teachers (nuns) give instruction in an eight years’ course, 
twenty hours per week. The number of pupils is 112 (62 boys 
and 50 girls). The Director would hardly believe me when I 
informed him that with us a teacher is-obliged to give thirty 
hours instruction per week; and as, in his opinion, the success 
of the instruction depends on the mental elasticity and cheerful 
work of the teachers, he did not at all admire our system of 
having a teacher give more hours instruction. Of the seven 
classes, the two lower ones are parallel classes which have a one 
year’s course. Only the sixth and seventh classes have a two 
years’ course. The recitation hours are from 8 to 12; and 
during the hot season from 8 to 10. Five hours in the afternoon 
are devoted to manual labor which, in order to show some regard 
to the children of well-to-do parents, embraces, besides shoe- 
making, cabinet making, tailoring, bookbinding, and occasion- 
ally weaving, and work in the field and garden, carving in ebony 
and filigree work. 

A great deal of attention is paid to penmanship and drawing, 
special teachers being employed for teaching these branches. 
The pretty appearance of the copy books produces a pleasant 
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impresssion and contributes its share in awakening a sense for 
beauty and neatness. 

What struck me most in making a round of the classes in 
the company of the Director, was the more than German thor- 
oughness in the pronunciation of the vowels and the breathing 
exercises. This was done in connection with all sorts of move- 
ments of the body, and in such a correct manner that one might 
have thought the pupils were a body of Russian soldiers. The 
speaking of the articulation pupils was absolutely faultless, and 
and although—as with us—the speaking further up decreased, 
I could understand all. The lip-reading was more or less 
excellent. It was a pleasure to see how quickly intelligent re- 
lation was established between the children and myself. In the 
a priest—had photographed the chil- 





third class the teacher 
dren and in doing this had applied the various tenses. Prior to 
the eventful day everything had to be spoken in the future tense. 
On the day when the photograph was taken, the matter was dis- 
cussed in the present tense; and when I visited the class, the 
event was spoken of in the past tense. The exercises did by 
no means consist in transforming certain sentences, but new 
subjects were constantly introduced which kept the interest and 
the cheerful attention @f the children alive. The teacher under- 
stood how to rivet the attention of the pupils to a degree which 
could not have been better in a German school. In the upper 
grade the pupils had before them copy books with geographical 
questions and answers. I took up the first book I laid my hands 
on and from it put questions from different parts of the book, 
which were answered promptly and correctly. 

The girls’ division is separated from that of the boys by a 
large garden. I expressed my astonishment at seeing in a 
country like Italy such a strict separation of the sexes; but Mr. 
Tamburini informed me that this was absolutely necessary in 
Southern countries, and that, in his opinion, the co-education 
of the sexes after the ninth year was utterly impracticable. The 
consequence of this strict separation is a certain hostile feeling 
between the girls and boys; and nothing whatever seemed to be 
done to remove this feeling. 

The course of instruction is the same for the girls as for the 
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boys, the only differences being in the manual labor. I did not 
see anything particularly striking in the different classes. The 
manual labor is almost without exception of a practical charac- 
ter; and the work of the pupils is kept clean and in excellent 
order. Only specially talented girls are engaged in embroider- 
ing and in the manufacture of paper flowers. The kitchen and 
laundry work is also done by the girls. They are taught this 
kind of work systematically; but, as in manual labor, every in- 
struction in housework is given in the spoken language. 

There is in Rome no separation between poorly and nor- 
mally endowed children; and it seems hardly practicable to make 
such a separation. In order that the minds of the poorly 
endowed may not suffer, care is taken to put them in classes or 
grades where the teacher can specially devote himself to them as 
far as possible. Courage is taken by the authorities of the 
school from the fact that in manual and field labor these children 
frequently do remarkably well. The compulsory character of 
instruction is not felt here; and it is thought that the joy in 
accomplishing something casts a ray of light into their sad 
lives. 

The Royal Institution for the Deaf at Florence, which only 
comprises a class of boys, is located in the center of the city, but 
in a narrow street and hemmed in by houses on all sides. AI- 
though it is a secular institution and has quite a number of well- 
to-do pupils, it has—just like the institutions which are in the 
charge of the clergy—to have recourse to private benevolence; 
and as it does not possess the rich sources which the religious 
institutions enjoy, its means are quite limited. The internal 
arrangement of this institution, whose Director is Mr. Mangioni, 
is better than its outward appearance leads one to expect. The 
class rooms, the rooms for manual labor, and all the other rooms 
are well adapted to the purpose; but in other respects the in- 
stitution labors under many drawbacks, such as small salaries 
and cheerless labor. The number of pupils is small. Of the 
seventeen pupils, four had just left the school because suitable 
places had been opened for them. New pupils will not be ad- 
mitted till October. Among the thirteen pupils who were left 
there were several backward boys who were instructed sepa- 
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rately from the normally endowed pupils, although it was found 
impossible to procure a special teacher for them. 

The four boys in the upper class, who were in their eighth 
year of instruction, were intelligent and full of life. They put 
questions to me concerning my journey which they had followed 
on the map, concerning Germany and the Province of Hanover, 
and the view cards of Emden which I had sent them; and when- 
ever I made a mistake in Italian in putting the wrong article to 
a word which was new to me, they corrected me immediately. 

The success of the pupils in drawing, to which—in a six 
years’ course—three hours per week are devoted, was quite 
phenomenal. One of the boys had drawn a portrait of one of 
his fellow pupils which had a truly artistic character. No less 
striking was the portrait of the lady (also life-size like the former 
portrait) who had furnished the means for founding the institu- 
tion. In the bookbindery I was struck with the elegant and 
artistic binding of the books; and I was told that this work 
forms a considerable source of revenue for the institution. 

Through an accidental delay I did not arrive in Genoa till 
Wednesday evening, so that I was afraid that I would not be 
able to visit the institution for the deaf during instruction hours, 
as in Italy Thursday is—like Wednesday and Saturday in Ger- 
many—a half-holiday. But the Director, Dr. Monaki, who had 
been advised of my coming, had kindly postponed the half-holi- 
day; so that I did not come in vain. 

The large building of the institution is beautifully located, 
and from the upper rooms a magnificent view of the Mediter- 
ranean is enjoyed. The internal arrangement is similar to that 
of the Rome institution, and I only missed the many faithful 
sisters of mercy. Besides the Director, who is a priest, a secu- 
lar lady teacher lives in the institution, which is a boarding in- 
stitution; but she has nothing whatever to do with the care of 
the household, which is in charge of an old housekeeper. The 
girls have, of course, to perform certain duties in the house, but 
no systematic instruction is given in housekeeping. All the 
rooms were kept scrupulously clean and neat. 

This institution likewise is principally maintained by private 
benevolence. Quite recently it received, in virtue of the last 
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will of the late composer Verdi, the sum of 30,000 lire 
($5,790). 

Dr. Monaki is an educator of the highest eminence; and the 
history of the Genoa Institution, prepared by him on the occa- 
sion of its centenary, bears witness to his strong interest for the 
deaf. His teachers speak in the highest terms of his kindness 
and justice. 

The institution has nine classes with ten pupils in each. Of 
the five boys’ classes, the two lower ones have a one year’s and 
the others a two years’ course. The girls’ division has only four 
classes; and strange to say, there are also boys in the articula- 
tion class, which in Genoa is called the preparatory class. I was 
told that this is done from mere reasons of expediency. 

The Director permitted me to go through the classes, put 
questions to the pupils, etc., just as I pleased. Only where I 
met with some difficulty he lent a helping hand, and showed his 
eminent talent for teaching. The articulation pupils had mas- 
tered all the sounds. I practiced with them, individually and in 
unison, simple combinations of sounds like pa, po, pu—ta, to, 
tu, etc. They articulated exceedingly well and showed great 
interest. 

In the following class, where instruction is given in “nomen- 
clature and the first elements of speech,” the pupils gave the 
names of various objects both in the singular and in the plural. 
I must confess that most of the mistakes which occurred were 
made by me. 

The third class was devoted to the description of various 
object, e. g. “What hat is this?” “The hat is small!” “How does 
the hat look?” “The hat is black.” “What is the hat made of?” 
“The hat is made of felt.” Etc. I was not particularly pleased 
with this dry manner of treating a subject, and when I gave ex- 
pression to my thoughts, Dr. Monaki immediately began to 
pursue another course: “Get me a glass of water’—‘‘What is 
Ludwig doing?” “He is getting a glass of water” “The glass is 
dirty.” “Clean the glass.” ‘““Ludwig stays away a long time.” “Go 
and look for Ludwig.” “Why did you stay so long?” “There was 
no water here.” “I had to go to the pump.” “Do you want to 
drink?” “I am not thirsty.” Etc. Dr. Monaki considered descrip- 
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tive instruction of high value. In this connection, he specially 
referred to German teachers of the deaf who in their books had 
pointed out the way. With a few exceptions the Italian text- 
books are more or less imitations of German text-books. All 
those meaningless sentences whose repetition is so tiresome to 
both teachers and pupils I found here in Italian garb, and greeted 
them as old acquaintances. 

In the upptr classes, especially in the highest class, I 
touched on subjects from all spheres of everyday life, and found 
that I was readily understood by the pupils. The lively children 
fairly overpowered me with questions: “How many inhabitants 
has Emden?” “Has Emden a harbor?” “Which harbor is larger, 
that of Emden or that of Genoa?” “Have you seen the German 
Emperor?” When I told them of the dedication of our new 
harbor, of our regret that the Emperor could not be present, as 
he had intended, and that the deaf children should also have wel- 
comed him, their interest became so great that I had to promise 
to send them a picture of the German Emperor. 

In the girls’ division I only visited the third class. The 
other classes I could not visit, because their teachers were tem- 
porarily absent from the city. The composition of the class was 
favorable. The total impression was unusually pleasant. I in- 
tended to put some questions relative to the story of Cain and 
Abel; but as I did not know that Cain in Italian is called “Caino” 
and Abel “Abele,” I was at once corrected by the pupils. The 
children were absolutely perfect in lip-reading, and expressed 
their thoughts well and intelligently. When, in conclusion, the 
lady teacher asked: “Do you want to go with the German lady?” 
the first two girls to whom the question was put emphatically 
replied “No.” “Why not?” the teacher asked, when one of the 
girls replied “I have no money,” whilst the other said “The lady 
makes mistakes.” 

The teacher, who understood German a little, requested me 
to write a few words in German on the blackboard. I wrote, “I 
leave tomorrow,” and pronounced this sentence slowly, which 
amid general hilarity was repeated by all the children. 

As regards mentally backward children, the same course is 
pursued as in Rome. Above everything else the aim is to do 
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them full justice, and not to overwork them, in order that their 
gain in knowledge may not be a loss to their mind (“An ounce of 
affection is better than a hundred-weight of knowledge’). It 
goes without saying that under the circumstances progress is 
‘slow and subject to many hindrances. 

My report is closed. During my journey I gathered much 
food for thought. I found much faithful and successful labor, 
much affection and patience, and such tender and conscientious 
regard for the capacity, nature and character of the pupils, that 
many a time I could not repress a feeling of shame when think- 
ing of our own schools. In Italy Heidsiek could not have found 
cause for his serious accusations against the teachers of the deaf. 

Personally, | was much gratified at the thorough introduc- 
tion to practical life afforded by the school. What is learned at 
an early age is learned well, and what is well learned, is cheer- 
fully put into practice. It cannot be underestimated that in the 
very years during which young people often suffer a mental or 
moral shipwreck, the pupils are guided by an experienced and 
loving hand. Every one who takes an interest in his old pupils 
after they have left school, will know how often differences be- 
tween employer and laborer have to be settled. If it were not 
for the Government security which has to be paid, most of the 
contracts between master and apprentice would not be carried 
to their stipulated end. As regards our German schools, I would 
not recommend such an extensive regard to manual labor, whilst 
it seems a justified wish that the hand should be thoroughly 
trained as a preparation for future work. Some of our schools 
for deaf-mutes, e. g. that in Dresden, have already become mod- 
els in this respect. 

I consider the instruction of backward children for some 
sphere of activity suitable to their capacity of exceedingly great 
importance, as such an activity preserves them from an aimless 
and cheerless existence. 

As deficiencies I would note the following: 

1.—The little interest which the Government takes in the 
education of the deaf. Of 4,000 deaf children in school age only 
2,300 receive instruction. 100 are paid for by the State, 800 by 
provincial and municipal administrations, and 150 by their fami- 
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lies. The remainder are dependent upon private benevolence; 
and, as a consequence, many things are done in order to keep 
alive a regular benevolence which had rather remain undone. 
As such I refer to the public conversations recited by the pupils. 
and the publication of the letters of thanks written by the deaf 
or their parents. 

2.—The unusually late age at which pupils are admitted, 
whereby classes are formed composed of children of very differ- 
ent ages. 

3.—The educational apparatus which is not up to date. 

4.—The poor salaries of the teachers. 

5.—Lack of knowledge of the German language on the part 
of the teachers which results in ignorance of our rich special 
literature covering this field. The majority of the Italian text- 
books show that they gladly learn from the Germans. 

6.—The excessive value placed on the granting of rewards 
for exceptionally good performances, which—in my opinion— 
easily fosters an ambition which is injurious to the formation of 
the character. In Genoa, however, I was assured that rewards 
were given rather for continuous faithful fulfilment of duty than 
for some brilliant work, in order that the greater talent—which 
is no merit of the pupil—may not receive a reward which cannot 
be justified morally. 

Would that the nations might learn from each other! And 
might sober judgment and glowing enthusiasm, earnest severity 
and sunny mildness, knowledge and ability to apply the knowl- 
edge be united; so that North and South might make the educa- 
tion of the deaf a common cause, and lead it to a constantly 


growing development! 























REVIEWS. 


Proceedings at the Celebration of the One Hundredth 

Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 

In this pamphlet of 167 pages the graduates of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind present a 
handsome souvenir of the celebration in honor of their bene- 
factor, arranged and conducted by them a year ago. It contains 
a record of the exercises and addresses at the meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple on November 11, 1901, and of those at Brown 
University, of which Dr. Howe was an alumnus, and at a num- 
ber of institutions for the blind, where memorial services were 
held in accordance with the suggestion of the Perkins Institution 
alumni association. There are also printed the letters and tele- 
grams received from persons who were unable to accept the 
invitation to be present; tributes to the memory of the great 
philanthropist suggested by the celebration, which appeared in 
various periodicals; and press notices of the occasion, many of 
them notable eulogies of the man and his work and valuable for 
the historical facts presented. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
several fine engravings, including four portraits of Dr. Howe, 
showing him at various periods of manhood, and a reproduction 
of an oil painting representing Laura Bridgman teaching Oliver 
Caswell. We give below part of an extract from an interesting 
article on the deaf-blind by Mrs. Ruth Everett, which originally 
appeared in the American Review of Reviews and is reprinted 
in this report—reserving, however, our opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of the statement made in the concluding clause: 


“His [Dr. Howe’s] education of Laura Bridgman _ pro- 
ceeded against the absolute statement of such competent author- 
ities in England as Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Dugald Stewart, Sir Astley Cooper, Wardrop, and 
others, that James Mitchel, a deaf, dumb, and blind boy, could 
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noi be educated. When Dr. Howe found the way to educate 
Laura Bridgman, he endowed a good work to perpetuity. He 
entailed upon every deaf-blind child that should thenceforth 
come into the world the right to have an education. He aroused 
the immortal soul within each one of these unfortunates from its 
lethargic slumbers; made it know that it lived. And for these 
things he should be honored by his native land. Dr. Howe does 
not belong to the deaf-blind, dearly as they love and revere his 
memory. He does not belong to the blind; nor yet to the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He belongs to the American na- 
tion. And what France has done for the Abbé de Il’Epée, that 
vast domain over which the stars and stripes float should do for 
Dr. Howe. In the city of Washington a noble statue should be 
erected to his memory. And it should be the privilege of every 
American who is proud to call himself one to contribute to the 
necessary funds. ’ 

“Laura Bridgman was the first deaf-blind person ever edu- 
cated; and Dr. Howe touched the vital germ of the whole matter 
of awakening to light and knowledge her imprisoned mentality 
when he set himself to watch her mind, and its workings and 
manifestations, in the few signs that the wants of her nature 
had taught her to make. He sought the vulnerable point of that 
brain that the child’s full frontal development showed that she 
possessed in plenty. He was a pathfinder; the others have simply 
walked in the roadway he made, and that, too, without any 
material improvements having been made in the methods.” 





Everyday English. Book One. Language Lessons for Inter- 
mediate Grades, by Jean Sherwood Rankin, Educational 
Publishing Company, 1902. 

The author of this unique book of language lessons has ap- 
parently taken as her motto Dr. A. Graham Bell’s dictum: “T 
would have a deaf child read books in order to learn language, 
instead of learning the language in order to read books.” This 
she quotes (page 189), and adds, with the emphasis of italics, 
“Tf a deaf child, why not a hearing child?” She has also evidently 
been inspired in the method she employs, and which she ex- 
plains in her “Notes to Teachers,” by the work done among 
deaf and deaf-blind children, and, in particular, with Helen Kel- 
ler. In Chapter IIT, in one of the familiar talks with pupils, the 
subject being “The Chief Use of Language,” she says: 
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“Without language we would not have risen above our own 
dogs and horses. You can see how this is if you recall again the 
child born deaf. Perhaps for years he may be considered an 
imbecile, while, in fact, all he needs to arouse him to mind life is 
the gift of words. Words are the tools with which he thinks. 
With the first word he learns, he begins a new act that will end 
only when he dies. He has left his mind-picture life and has be- 
eun a life of thought. You can see that every new word with 
its meaning gives him more power to think. Even if he never 
learns to speak, his chance of happiness has largely increased 
with his new power. To think is of itself a power, and to learn 
to think clearly is the highest and best object of our study of 
English.” 

In the same chapter there is given a brief sketch of Helen 
Keller, with an extract from her “Story of My Life,” published 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, in which she describes her first 
lessons in language and the sensations she experienced on awak- 
ening to the meaning and value of words; also a selection from 
her diary, one of the specimens of her early compositions that 
appeared in the “Helen Keller Souvenir No. 2,” published by 
the Volta Bureau. 

All this is interesting and important as indicating the in- 
fluence our special work in teaching the deaf and deaf-blind 
language, and to think through language, is finally coming to 
exert upon the teaching of normal children. It is not a mere coin- 
cidence that at the time this book was in press Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, should have 
remarked in his address before the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, National Educational Association: “The special teacher 
focuses his mind on special difficulties; then invents methods and 
devices by which the difficulties are removed. Then he gives 
papers relating to these devices and general teachers learn for 
their own use.” 

There are several forces combining to draw the attention of 
educators to the pedagogical value of the work done in special 
schools and with defective children. Doubtless the most potent 
is the widely circulated accounts of the attainments of Helen 
Keller and of the means employed in her instruction: to the 
value of these the author of “Everyday English” bears direct 
testimony. The Volta Bureau contributes largely to the same 
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end by its dissemination of literature relating to the Deaf among 
libraries and in educational and philanthropic circles. Depart- 
ment XVI of the National Educational Association, with its 
change of name and purpose, as recorded in the October number 
of Tur Review, should also exert a powerful influence, growing 
with each successive meeting. The consequent centering of 
pedagogical interest and study in the work of our schools must 
be beneficial to both general and special education—to the one 
in the acquisition of more effective methods, as illustrated in the 
text book under review, and to the other in the inspiration and 
aid to improvement from contact with and criticism from the 
great educators of the world. 

The aim of Everyday English, as stated by the author, is to 
divorce the study of language from that of grammar in the inter- 
mediate school grades. This has been attempted before, but 
never in the same way nor so successfully. The most important 
feature of the work is the simple talks to pupils, which are cal- 
culated to awaken an intelligent interest in the subject while 
giving instruction. We quote the following extract from one of 
these, as illustrating the style and method of the book: 

‘T have said that either don’t or doesn’t may be used in place 
of does not. This is a point upon which opinions differ. Certain: 
writers urge that since he do not is no longer good English, we 
should never say fie don’t. Other authorities, equally noted, say 
that the swiftest and most direct form is always best, and that 
for mere convenience we should use he don’t; that he don’t is cor- 
rect historically, and that don’t may also be considered a further 
contraction of docsn’t. Of course, neither don’t, doesn’t, can’t, 
wont or sha’n’t would appear in really formal or polished speech, 
and here we are talking about conversational language merely. 
Discuss this question freely in class and decide by vote which 
form you will indorse, by your own use. Remember that since 
no one objects to he doesn’t, by adopting that form you will be 
certain not to give offence. But remember, also, that no book 
makes rules for language. All a book can do is to say: Such 
and such ways of speech were used by this man, or by that group 
of men: if you think them wise users of language, follow their 
example. Hence, whenever usage is divided, as in this case, 
you may consult your own judgment and good taste. It will be 
well for you to watch for these forms in your reading, and to 
decide thi:s which ore vou prefer.” 
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Among a number of commendatory notices accompanying 
our sample copy we find the following from Mr. John Hitz, 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau: 

“Words cannot convey to you my surprise and gratification 
to find at last an author and practical instructor advocating and 
formulating into a method the art of teaching language to chil- 
dren, based upon the very principle pursued by Miss Sullivan in 
the instruction of her blind-deaf pupil. * * * The indisputable 
success in teaching language to a blind-deaf child now verifies 
the assertion that grammar, like all processes of analysis, prop- 
erly belongs to the realm of the student, and maturing scholar, 
not to the curriculum of primary and intermediate grades. 
This is now being recognized by the more progressive and schol- 
arly pedagogues, and you are to be congratulated on being a 
pioneer to show the way.” 





First Lessons in Speech, by Anna C. Hurd, Chief Instructor 
in the Oral Department of the North Carolina School for 

the Deaf and Dumb, Morganton, N. C. 

This little book will find a warm welcome among teachers 
of young deaf children. It is one of very few text books prepared 
with special reference to the teaching of speech, and will be a 
convenience to all instructors of beginning classes and a boon 
to those of limited experience. Mrs. Hurd won distinction as 
a teacher of language before she engaged in oral work and her 
knowledge of the former subject has been of value in the pre- 
paration of these lessons. The teaching of elementary English 
sounds is combined with the teaching of words. The meaning 
of nouns is shown by numerous pictures, printed from chalk 
plates prepared by Miss Nettie McDaniel, a teacher in the school, 
and verbs in the imperative form are introduced, the pupils 
being expected to use these in giving directions, as an exercise 


in speech, and in receiving directions from others, as an 
exercise in lip-reading. Mrs. Hurd explains in the preface: 
“It is believed that by thus early attaching a meaning and use 
to the spoken sounds which the children utter a more intelligent 
speech may be built up, and the pupils be better prepared to put 
two or more words together to express a larger idea later on.” 
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There are in all seventy-two lessons, in the course of which 
thorough drill is provided in all the elementary sounds, and many 
names of common objects, numerous action words, and the 
plural number, in association with pictured groups of objects, are 
taught. The charts of the consonant and vowel sounds pre- 
pared by Miss Yale, and on which the lessons are based, are 
printed in the back of the book. Copies may be had on applica- 


tion to the author. 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C. September 

and November, 1902. 

September: During the last school year the Teachers’ 
Association of the Minnesota School decided to devote itself to 
the subject of Child Study and in the leading article of this 
number of the Annals Mr. James L. Smith gives a resume of 
their inquiries into the Physical Characteristics of Pupils, and 
the relation thereof to the intellectual status. The work was 
systematically conducted, each teacher in the school and indus- 
trial departments reporting his observations of his own pupils 
in response to a series of questions propounded for his guidance. 
The majority were agreed that carelessness in person and dress 
is accompanied by carelessness in study. There was wide dis- 
agreement on the question whether those quick and alert in 
manner are the brightest mentally, several instances being given 
of pupils physically slow who stood high in their classes. On 
the whole, the evidence shows that the slow child is slow men- 
tally and physically, but that he is frequently a good student and 
retains knowledge better than the more alert and brighter pupil. 
It would appear from the statements made that mental superi- 
ority is not a necessary accompaniment of physical dignity and 
ease, nor nervousness and shyness a sign of mental inferiority. 
As a rule the talkative pupils are more capable than quiet and 
orderly ones and make better students when their mental activity 
is brought under control. Shy and nervous pupils, as might 
naturally he exnected, make a better showing when writine 
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alone than when reciting with the class. There is apparently 
no relation between physical stature and intellectual capacity. 
As a rule the younger pupils in a class are quicker and brighter 
at their studies than the older. It was generally agreed that 
inattention is seldom due to mental or physical defects, but 
generally to lack of training. To the question, “Has race or 
nationality any effect on mental ability ?” it was answered in 
every instance that the Scandinavians make a better showing 
than any other race represented in the school. Most of the 
teachers said that no relation between excellence in penman- 
ship and mental ability was shown. It was asserted by some 
that clearness in the use of signs and spelling was a mark of su- 
perior intellect, but this was denied by others. The answers 
to the question “How has your first impression of your pupils 
been strengthened or altered by further acquaintance ?” would 
show that first impressions are very unreliable, one teacher say- 
ing: “Out of the 168 unavoidable ‘intuitions’ to which I must 
plead guilty in regard to new arrivals, I can claim the credit of 
only seven really correct ones.” The chairman of the com- 
mittee on the program gave some statistics which go to prove 
that pupils who stand highest in school as a rule excel in the 
shop and in athletics. We note in a recent issue of The Com- 
panion that the Teachers’ Association is to continue this child 
study during the present year, the following program having 
been arranged for the several meetings: 


I. Mental Characteristics of Pupils—1. The Perceptive 
Faculty, meaning the power or habit of observing and learning 
for one’s self. 

(a) November,—Cases illustrating the lack of this faculty. 
Why is it lacking?—physical or mental defect? 

(b) December,—How can we best cultivate the perceptive 
faculty? 

2. The Logical Faculty, meaning the ability of pupils to 
think and reason for themselves, and to find the relation between 
cause and effect. 

(a) January,—Cases illustrating the lack of this faculty. 
Why is it lacking?—physical or mental defect? 

(b) February—How can we best cultivate the logical 
faculty? 

II. Moral Characteristics of Pupils—(a) March,—Moral 
and religious instincts of deaf children. 
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Cases illustrating the presence or absence of moral and re- 
ligious qualities. 

(b) April—How can we best develop and train the moral 
and religious natures of our pupils. 

III. Oddities and Idiosyncrasies of individual pupils,— 
physical, mental, moral,—including attitude, language, manners, 
morals, etc. How best to deal with them. 

“The Lesson to be Learned by the General Teacher from 
Teaching Language to the Deaf” is the title of a paper read by 
Mr. Frank W. Booth before the Department of Special Educa- 
tion of the National Educational Association at its Minneapolis 
meeting. He shows that a study of the work being done with 
the deaf, the blind, and the deaf-blind may constitute the basis 
of an exact science of pedagogy. The loss of a sense makes it 
possible to estimate, by the results obtained, the value of it and 
of the remaining senses as educational factors; and since, as the 
difficulty increases the efficiency of the means employed to over- 
come it must be proportionately increased, the methods evolved 
in the education of these special classes are necessarily superior 
to those used to secure the same results with normal children. 
It is pointed out that the great fault in the educational system of 
the day is the lack of training in the power of expression; that a 
man’s value in a community is dependent upon the extent to 
which he can influence others; and that one who is learned in 
text book knowledge but is unable to express his ideas and to 
impress his personality upon others through free and forcible 
speech and writing is but an “educated cypher.” Moreover, 
“Expression is a fundamental educative force. The more a man 
speaks and writes, the more he thinks; and the more he thinks, 
the more he is induced to read and study and to seek out knowl- 
edge.” Since practically the whole end and aim in the education 
of the deaf child is the teaching of language, and the efforts 
of his teacher are concentrated on the perfection of methods 
to this end, it follows that these methods must be more efficient 
than those pursued with hearing children and they may well 
serve as models for the teaching of expression in the ordinary 
schools. 

Mr. J. Schuyler Long, of Council Bluffs, Towa, explains a 
method employed by him of using the story in language teach- 
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ing. The answers to a series of questions put by the teacher to 
the pupils constitute an outline of the story which, when written 
out in full, makes a connected narrative. 

Mr. Joe Johnson, of Austin, Texas, writes of the importance 
of Moral Instruction and some of the means to this end. 

In “Justification of Speech Teaching and Speech Reading,” 
Miss Elsie Steinke, of Delavan, Wisconsin, speaks of the physio- 
logical value of speech teaching, as correcting certain faults in 
breathing and thus strengthening the lungs, enlarging the chest 
cavity and contributing to the general health of the child; and 
of its educative value in the conscious control of the vocal organs 
the deaf child must exert for many years until habits of uncon- 
scious action are formed. As practical considerations, she dis- 
cusses speech and speech-reading in the intercourse of the deaf 
with hearing people, the advantage they give when seeking 
employment, the rapidity with which instruction may be given 
through them, and the knowledge that may be acquired in the 
outside world. 

“Comparative Statistics of Methods of Educating the Deaf 
in the United States” is the title of a paper by Olof Hanson, of 
Seattle, Washington, which consists largely of tables and dia- 
grams compiled from and based on the Annals statistics. These 
show: I, the number of schools and number of pupils in each 
class of schools; II, number and percentage of pupils in schools 
of different classes; III, speech-teaching in the United States; 
IV, speech-teaching in combined system schools; V, number 
and percentage of pupils “taught speech” in schools of the differ- 
ent classes; VI, number of pupils taught wholly or chiefly by the 
“oral method” in schools of the different classes. These statistics 
cover the period of ten years, from 1892 to Igor inclusive. The 
conclusions to which Mr. Hanson thinks they point are that 
“The ‘Combined System’ continues largely in the lead,” and that, 
“While there has been a steady growth in speech teaching, the 
growth of the exclusively oral schools has not kept pace with 
the growth of speech teaching in the country.” In connection 
with these claims it should be noted that Mr. Hanson uses the 
term “Combined Method” as defined in the American Annals, 
which includes under it those schools where a large and growing 
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proportion of pupils is instructed through spéech without the 
aid of signs or the manual alphabet. While the increase in the 
number of purely oral schools is slow, many of the long estab- 
lished institutions are in a state of transition as to methods, the 
same in character and only less advanced than that which has 
transformed the Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, school from a manual 
to what is practically an exclusively oral school. In the Febru- 
ary number of THE Revrew the significant fact was pointed out 
that, as shown by the Annals statistics, while the increase in the 
whole number of pupils during the year Ig00—190I1 was 420, the 
number taught wholly or chiefly by speech had increased by 609. 

Other articles in this number are an obituary sketch of 
Richard Silas Rhodes, inventor of the audiphone, by Samuel 
Teft Walker, of Chicago, Ill.; “Mr. Forchhammer’s Manual-Oral 
Method of Instruction and Communication for the Deaf,” by the 
editor; a report of the Meeting of the Department of Special 
Education, of the National Educational Association, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by: James N. Tate, Faribault, Minn.; Notices of 
Publications; School Items; Miscellaneous. 

November number: This number presents the following 
table of contents: “Thomas Gallaudet,” Amos G. Draper; “Pict- 
ure Teaching,’ Theodore A. Keisel; “Higher Consolations of 
Deafness,” from “Deafness and Cheerfulness,” by A. W. Jack- 
son; “The Relative Value of Sight and Hearing in Mental Train- 
ing’ Frank H. Hall; “Is the Small School a Boon to the Deaf,” 
A Teacher in a Small School; “A Congress of the Deaf as 
Viewed by a German Teacher,” translated from the German; 
“The Need of Greater Elasticity in the Use of Methods when 
Instructing the Deaf,” from a paper read before the Inter- 
national Congress for the Welfare and Protection of Children 
held at London, by F. W. G. Gilby; “ Resolutions of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; School Items; Miscellaneous. 





The Blind-Deaf, a Supplement to ‘‘The Deaf Blind,’’ by 
William Wade. Printed for private circulation. 


This is a handsome pamphlet of twenty-nine pages text and 
numerous full page portraits of the blind-deaf and their instruc- 
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tors. It will be valued as a work of reference for its compilation 
of facts regarding this class of children and for Mr. Wade’s ob- 
servations on the methods of instructing them. It may also be 
fruitful of much good by awakening the interest and sympathy 
of persons able to assist in the work of educating them and 
otherwise ameliorating their unfortunate condition. 





Report of the Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, 

at Boulder, 1901. 

The name of the school has evidently been changed between 
the presentation and the printing of the report, it being referred 
to as above on the title page and elsewhere as the Montana Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum. The attendance during the year was 51, an 
increase of 11 pupils over the preceding year. Of these 39 were 
deaf and 12 were blind. Mr. T. S. McAloney, the superintendent, 
reports that more attention is being given to speech and speech 
reading, every child who enters school being now given an op- 
portunity to learn to speak and read the lips. 

Printing has been introduced in the industrial departmer®, 
anda school paper, “The Rocky Mountain Leader,” is published 
every alternate week. 

A state appropriation of 41,500 has been applied to the erec- 
tion of a new wing and the building and equipping of a boiler 
house and installation of a new heating plant. A new laundry 
with improved machinery was also provided. The accommoda- 
tions are expected to be sufficient for the next ten or fifteen 
years. 

All the vegetables, potatoes, and hay used at the school 
were raised on its own farm. The Superintendent mentions, as 
the most pressing needs at present, apparatus for the physical 
training of the pupils and a library to supplement class-room 
work. 





Ninth Annual Report of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, Session of Igot. 
This, the pioneer school for the deaf of India, shows slow 
but steady progress under the intelligent management of its 
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Superintendent, Mr. J. N. Banerji. The number of pupils was 
31, an increase of 10 over the preceding year. The teaching 
staff has been strengthened by the appointment of Miss A. M. 
Shaw, who was trained in the school. The income of the general 
fund, which is largely from private subscriptions, has fallen off 
somewhat. The Executive Committee appeals to the public for 
funds with which to erect a building with accommodations for 
boarders on land recently acquired. A supplement to the report 
gives an account of the laying of the foundation stone of the 
above mentioned building on April 8, 1902, when addresses were 
made by a number of government officials and other prominent 
gentlemen. 





Bericht uber den am 1. April 1902 in Wien abgehaltenen 
I. Allgemeinen Osterreichischen Taubstummenlehrertag. 
Herausgegeben vom Vereine Osterreichischer Taubstum- 
menlehrer. Wien. 1902. [Proceedings of the first gen- 
eral Convention of the Austrian Instructors of the Deaf, 
held at Vienna the first of April, 1902. Published by the 
Association of Austrian Teachers of the Deaf. Vienna, 
1902]. 

The first Convention of the Austrian Educators of the Deaf 
took place at Vienna, the first of April. Eighty teachers of the 

Deaf took part in it, and approved unanimously the following 


resolutions: 

“The educators of the Deaf in Austria, assembled at Vienna, 
affirm that the cause of the Austrian Deaf would be greatly bene- 
fitted if the following resolutions should be put into practice: 

1. The institution of a special department with the Minister 
of Public Instruction for things relative to the education of the 
Deaf, entrusted to persons competent in the matter. 

2. The foundation of a sufficient number of institutes, 
so that all the Deaf of a school age may receive the benefit of 
an elementary instruction. Help from the government for the 
Institutes already existing, in order that they may accomplish 
their object. 

3-, Mutual reports between the various Institutes for the 
admission of pupils, or the change of teachers from one Insti- 
tute to another. 
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4. The institution of a normal school in connection with 
an Institute for the Deaf, in order that the necessary practice 


may be provided. 
5 The compilation of special statistics of the Deaf of 


school age. 

6. An official convention of the teachers of the Deaf every 
three years, for the purpose of discussing the means for pedago- 
gical and didactic development of this branch of education. 

Among the papers read at the reunion, one of special in- 
terest is that of Director G. Kraft of the Institute of Dobling, 
“Upon the Compulsory Education of the Deaf.” The conclu- 
sions of the orator, approved by the assembly, were as follows: 

1. We must give to all the Deaf an education and instruc- 
tion as practical and as perfect as possible, and therefore it is 
necessary: 

2. to extend the school course of all the institutes to 
8 years, and it would be desirable to extend it to 9. 

3. The Government should provide for the training of 
teachers for this special branch of teaching. 

4. We should obtain the greatest possible uniformity of 
method and program in the institutes. 

5. The Government should also provide for the school 
books, and for the didactic means for this instruction. 

6. The general.and particular superintendence of the ex- 
ecution of these resolutions, and of the necessary reforms, as 
well as a regular and periodical inspection of the schools, should 
be intrusted to technical people who make part of the Govern- 
ment (Minister of Public Instruction and Worship). 

From a statistical prospectus presented by Mr Kraft, we 
learn that of 5202 deaf-mutes (2860 males and 2342 females), 
of a school age, existing in the Austrian dominions, only 1772 
(957 males and 815 females) are actually admitted to the schools, 
and 3639 (2030 males and 1609 females) are inexorably excluded. 

Among the other papers given in the program of the Con- 
vention at Vienna, we notice those of G. Pipetz of Graz, “Upon 
the present state of the Deaf in Austria”; of W. Merkl of the 
Institute of Débling, “On the Social Position of the Austrian 
Teachers of the Deaf”; of L. Schindler (Ddbling), “Upon the 
Use of an Abbreviated Familiar Language in the Teaching of 
the Deaf;” and of J. Bardach (Lemberg), “Upon Text-Books 
for Schools of the Deaf.” 
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Die Taubstummheit auf Grund Ohrenarzlicher Beobach- 
tungen. Eine Studie zur Gewinnung einer kunftigen ver- 
lassigen Taubstummenstatistik. Fur Aerzte und Taub- 
stummenlehrer. Von Dr. Friedrich Bezold, Professor an 
der Universtat Miinchen, und K. Hofrat. Mit sechs Tex- 
tabbildungen und einer Tafel. Wiesbaden Verlag von 
J. F. Bergmann. 1902. [Deaf-mutism according to the 
auricular observations. A study for obtaining reliable sta- 
tistics of the Deaf, in the future. By Dr. Bezold, Professor 
in the University of Munich]. 

Dr. Bezold says that there are three kinds of statistics re- 
specting the deaf and dumb. (1.) The general statistics com- 
piled at the time of the census, with the assistance of the clergy- 
man of the place, which cannot be complete. (2.) The statis- 
tics of the Institutes made by the teachers with the help of the 
aurists. (3.) The statistics of larger countries, based upon a 
previous census and controlled further by aurists. 

He praises that of Lemcke for Mecklenburg, but says that 
none of the three kinds of statistics can be relied upon to assert 
positively the original causes and the differentiation between 
the congenital and acquired forms of deafness, and of the special 
disease which caused it. 

Certain diseases producing deafness, as hereditary syphilis 
and mumps, are almost entirely lacking in the statistics up to the 
present day; but they ought to be found quite frequently in the 
later statistics, if proper .attention is given to the matter, and 
when a long practice of otology and the slow accumulation of 
statistical data contribute to this end. 

Bezold dedicates this work, like his previous ones, not only 
to the aurists, but to the educators of the Deaf, in the hope that 
in a not distant future the number of teachers of the Deaf who 
will continue his efforts for auricular teaching may be increased. 

Here is a brief notice of what the author expounds in the 
twelve chapters of his book and the tables annexed. 

The author lays stress upon the difficulties encountered in 
trying to separate the deaf and dumb children from those hard 
of hearing, and that quite as great of determining who are con- 
genital deaf and who have acquired deafness. 

These difficulties, against which one must struggle every 
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time it is necessary to compile statistics of the Deaf, have ren- 
dered defective the statistics which have been compiled until 
now. 

From a general survey of the statistics one finds that the 
average of the Deaf population of Europe is 79 for 100,000 in- 
habitants, (Mygind), but in Bavaria it is go for 100,000, (Mayr). 

It is easy to distinguish those born deaf from those who 
have acquired deafness only when the deaf children have learned 
their mother-tongue previously to becoming deaf, that is from 
the third to the sixth year of their age. 

In an experimental research in regard to the grades of hear- 
ing remaining existent in 456 deaf-mutes, the author offers this 
summary: 
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The author then examines the ages in which the acquired 
deafness occurred in 233 individuals, with the following result: 
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As to the frequency of deaf-mutism in regard to sex, 456 
deaf individuals were thus divided: 
Male... .247 Female.....208 Not declared... .1 
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In respect to hereditary deafness in 196 deaf-mutes, they 
did not have any data upon which to base the inheritance of 
the disease from father, mother, or some ancestor. (In one 
case alone two brothers of the mother were deaf-mutes, and 
it was added that the father first learned to speak at six years of 
age.) This is not surprising when one reflects that Hartmann 
among 6133 deaf-mutes found only 6 cases (among which 3 were 
derived from the same marriage), where the father or mother 
were deaf-mutes. 

Examples of deaf-mutism complicated with other anomalies 
were not rare. Among 196 deaf-mutes mentioned are found: 
8 with the cretin type, more or less pronounced; 2 scrofulous; 
6 idiots; 4 had the appearance of imbeciles; 10 with deformed 
skulls; 30 (that is 15.3 per cent.) showed symptoms of deficiency 
and of a poor development of the brain; 10 had suffered from 
epileptic fits in the first and second year of their age; I was 
affected with facial paralysis; 8 with defective eyesight; 9 with 
adenoid vegetation; 3 with an imperfect set of teeth, (with signs 
of congenital lues); 3 weak and unusually small; I was born 
so large and fat as to make the physician exclaim that he had 
never seen a similar case. 

Not less interesting is the list of diseases which produced 
acquired deafness. They confirm the general and well known 
fact that the majority of these cases are due to diseases of the 
brain; in the second line come the affections due to scarletina. 
A comparative statistical table illustrates this fact with figures 
given by Hartmann (general statistics); by Wilhelmi (Pomera- 
nia and Erfurt); Schmalz (Saxony); Hedinger (Witrtemberg 
and Baden); Lemoke (Mecklenburg); Mygind (Denmark); 
Uchermann (Norway); Bezold (Bavaria). 

These same causes of acquired deafness considered in re- 
gard to sex of the individual affected, have always given a ma- 
jority to the male. In 121 cases of diseases of the brain, 69 
were male and 52 female, and of 42 cases of scarletina 30 were 
male and 12 female. 

In the 11th chapter the author considers the traces of hear- 
ing found by him in examining 456 deaf-mutes, whom he visited 
as a physician; as also of 138 deaf-mutes whom he examined in 
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the Central Institute of Munich. Of these last he had already 
given an account in his previous publications (See II. Appendix 
to the work: Horvermégen der Taubstummen. 
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The subdivision which the author now makes of these cases 
of partial and total deafness, in connection with the nature of 
congenital or acquired deaf-mutism and with the diseases which 
caused it, is most interesting. 

In the last chapter the author speaks of the special treat- 
ment to be given, saying that he has nothing to add to that 
which is known and done by every aurist who has the care of 
the Deaf, whether in a clinic or in an institute of the Deaf. 

“In regard to the cure and improvement of the defective 
function of hearing,” he says, “It is not to be thought of in the 
great majority of the Deaf, but only for a small part of them, 
and in a very limited degree.” 





Vor und Fortbildung der Taubstummen [Preparatory and 
Supplementary Education of the deaf] by Albert Gutzmann, 
Director of the City School for the Deaf at Berlin; Part 3. 
This periodical is issued at irregular intervals, whenever 

there is sufficient matter of interest on hand. The present part 

is specially devoted to the supplementary education of the deaf. 

As the preparatory school opens to the deaf the portals of the 

school proper, thus the supplementary school serves to smooth 

their road to future independence. Mother “School”—so to 
speak—accompanies her children for some distance on the path 
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through real life. It is not the least blessing of the supplement- 
ary school that it furnishes an excellent opportunity for young 
deaf men and women to remain in close connection with their 
former teachers who are only too glad to offer advice and as- 
sistance. In 1879 the first pupils who had finished their course 
left the city school for the deaf at Berlin; and soon thereafter the 
first supplementary course was put in operation, which was truly 
a labor of love. The city authorities furnished the rooms and 
light free of charge, and the teachers gave instruction without 
asking whether they would ever be paid for their trouble. It is 
self-evident that this supplementary instruction should be given 
only by teachers of the deaf. 

The aim of the supplementary course may briefly be stated 
as follows: The knowledge and skill acquired at the school is 
to be enlarged, strengthened, and to be brought in close touch 
with practical life; also the deaf young men and women are to be 
perfected more and more in speech and lip-reading, in fact in 
oral intercourse. 

The supplementary school at Berlin, which is under the 
direction of Dr. Gutzmann, has four courses for young men and 
two for young women. Instruction is given invariably in the 
evening, during the hours from six to nine. The number who 
attended the school was, in the summer of 1900, eighty-eight 
(fifty-nine young men and twenty-nine young women), and dur- 
ing the winter 1I900—1I901, sixty-five (forty-three young men and 
twenty-two young women). 

The school for young-men had four courses embracing the 
following subjects: 

First course: Leading features of the constitution of Prussia 
and of the German Empire; duties of a citizen; municipal gov- 
ernment of cities; salient features of the civil law; laws govern- 
ing trades, and the protection of workmen; reading of news- 
papers, and’ of German classics, with discussions; written 


compositions; book-keeping, exchange, percentage, interest, 


making out bills, insurance companies. 

Second course: The events of the day; utilization of raw 
material; exercises in public speaking; arithmetic: discount, per- 
centage, dividends, bankruptcy, etc. 
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Third course: Events from the life of the pupils recited 
orally; composition reproducing moral tales. Proverbs and 
proverbial sayings, development of ideas; applying the same in 
given sentences; arithmetic continued. 

Fourth course: Discussions on various subjects: the decla- 
ration of age of the German Crown Prince; jubilee of the Institu- 
tion for the deaf, etc.; the 200th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Kingdom of Prussia; introduction to various subjects relat- 
ing to real life: the family, guardianship, etc. Money and its 
manufacture; arithmetic continued. 

The school for young women had two courses, viz.: 

First course: Short conversations relative to state of health, 
daily occupation, festivals, amusements, etc. Discussion of 
events of the day: jubilees, memorial days, accidents, attempts 
on the lives of rulers of nations, census. Laws relative to sales, 
inheritance, wills, guardianship, etc.; penal laws, patent laws; 
insurance; savings banks; taxes. Rules of hygiene as regards 
dwelling, food, washing and bathing; hospitals; emergency hos- 
pitals, and care of the sick; moving, and laws governing the 
relations between landlord and tenant. Products of foreign 
countries; money of various countries; commerce and communi- 
cations: railroads, the postoffice, telegraph, telephone, tubular 
post. Writing of letters: family letters, petitions, applications, 
etc. Arithmetic, embracing amongst the rest the price of food, 
fuel, servants’ wages, etc. 

Second course: Conversations on health, sickness, food, 
purchasing. housekeeping, family celebrations. 

Discussions of events in the city and the country at large, 
of popular songs, verses for albums, proverbs, letters, postcards, 
bills, etc. Arithmetic continued. Till Easter 1902, there was 
only one course for needlework, etc., but as the attendance was 
so large, it had to be divided in two courses. The principal 
subjects of instruction are: embroidering, marking of linen, 
embroidering initials on linen; sewing machine: aprons, pet- 
ticoats, etc.; ornamental embroidery, point-lace work, etc. 

To enable young men and women who live at a distance to 
attend the school, the citv authorities have appropriated a cer- 
tain sum to defray their fares in the street cars. 
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Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland [Organ 
of the German Institution for the Deaf: Vol. 48, Nos. 8 
andg: Friedberg, August and September, 1902. 

“The course of instruction in the schools for the deaf of 
Hungary,” by H. Hoffman, (concluded): The East Prussian 
School for the deaf at Emden by O. Danger. “Friedrich Frébel, 
his education and his life-work,” by H. Lehm. “The organiza- 
tion of the Swedish Institutions for the Deaf, in general; and 
more especially that of the Institution at Wenersborg,” by K. 
Finckh. The organization of the Swedish School for the 
deaf is based on the law of May 31st, 1889, relative to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Section 13 of the law says: “At every 
school for the deaf which is arranged for the different methods, 
there must be one division for instruction according to the 
speech method, one for instruction according to the written 
method, and if necessary, one for instruction according to the 
sign methods. If the school is arranged only for the speech 
method, the pupils are to be divided into classes according to 
their capacity.” 

For ascertaining the different capacities of the pupils, every 
school has to have a preparatory class, which in schools ar- 
ranged for the different methods must have a one year’s course. 
In this class special attention should be paid to the oral method 
Only very backward children are admitted to the division of the 
sign method. Ifthe school is arranged only for the oral method, 
it is the object of the preparatory class to find in what class 
the pupil is to be entered according to his capacity. 

One of the principal institutions for the deaf is the one at 
Wenersborg. This institution is subdivided into three smaller 
institutions, all located at Wenersborg, viz.: 

I. A boarding school for the preparatory class. Here four 
to five divisions of the class spend two years, and the less apt 
pupils two years more. 

II. A boarding school for backward children. Course 
three to five years. 

ITI. A day school. Course, one to two years. 

In Wenersborg all pupils are instructed according to the 
oral method; those pupils with whom this is found impossible 
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are sent to the boarding school at Hjorted, where they are in- 
structed by the sign method and the finger alphabet. 

Number g. “Friedrich Frdbel, his education and life-work,” 
by H. Lehm (concluded). Reviews of books: “The Education 
of the Deaf in the principal states of Europe during the nine- 
teenth century,” by Johannes Karth, 428 pp. Breslau, 1902. At 
the threshold of a new century, retrospects in all fields of mental 
activity became the order of the day. The question was asked 
“Where did we stand in 1800?” and “Where are we now?” It 
was expected that such a retrospect would be had also as re- 
gards the education of the deaf. It was only a question as to 
who should do the work, and in what manner it would be done. 
Mr. Karth’s book dispels all doubts. It may truly be said that he 
was specially called to do the work, and that it has been done 
in a most admirable manner. A large portion of the book is of 


. course devoted to Germany, but sufficient space is given to 


the other countries of Europe to give the reader a clear idea 
of what was accomplished during the last century. Karth’s 
book is another proof that the simple narration of facts is a 
source of encouragement. The fact that simple every day work 
produces such an astonishingly great result in the course of a 
century must undoubtedly encourage others for future work; 
and in this sense Karth’s book will have its share in the con- 
tinued development of the education of the deaf during the 
20th century. 





Taubstummen-Courier [Deaf-mute Courier], Vol. XVIII. No. 

10, Vienna, October, 1902. 

On the 19th of October the Royal Institution for the Deaf 
at Waitzen, Hungary, celebrated'the one hundredth anniversary 
of its existence. The Institution was founded by the Emperor 
Francis I, and the Hungarian nobleman, Andreas Chazar. For 
a long time it was the only institution of the kind in Hungary. 
It was not till 1877 that the Jewish institution for the deaf was 
founded in Budapest by private effort. During the last quarter 
of the 19th century many other institutions were established, in 
Arad, Temesvar, Szegedin, and other places. 
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“A Work of Humanity.” It cannot be denied that there is 
no more important period in the life of the deaf than the time 
when he leaves the school, and when the question arises, “What 
now?” Dislikes and prejudices make his entrance into work- 
shops difficult, and if there is no loving hand to guide and aid 
him, there is great danger of his relapsing into his old condition 
prior to entering the school. The step taken by Mr. Paul 
Schneiderbauer in Scharding, Upper Austria, must therefore be 
hailed with joy. He recently published a small pamphlet en- 
titled: “Modest request of benevolent persons to aid the poor 
deaf-mutes.” The writer who for nine years was teacher at the 
school for the deaf at Linz offers to board deaf boys in his house, 
and through his influence see to it that they are apprenticed to 
some trade. He asks for contributions; and the Courier has no 
doubt that he will receive substantial aid from all parts of Aus- 
tria, so that he can carry out his noble work of humanity. He 
proposes to look not only after the physical well-being of pupils 
who have left the school, but in his capacity as clergyman will 
also take care of the religious interests of young deaf men and 
women, who—as he has had occasion to observe—frequently, 
on leaving the school, forget their religious training. 





As usual, this number of the Courier contains some exceed- 
ingly bright sketches of travel, amongst the rest a trip to Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main taken in September, 1902, by Albin M. Watz- 
ulik. We give a brief extract describing his interview with Mr. 
Vatter: 

“After a short walk we reached the. imposing and architec- 
turally beautiful building of the Institution for the Deaf, situated 
almost outside the city limits, quite free, surrounded by beautiful 
and well kept grounds. Upon entering the house a servant girl 
announced us to Director Vatter; and a few minutes later he 
came, greeting us cordially. As instruction in the classes was 
just beginning, he invited us to be present. I was delighted, 
because it had always been my wish to see the famous instructor 
Vatter at his work. His massive head covered with a full suit 
of white hair and framed in by a beard and mustache of the same 
color and thick black eyebrows a la Bismark, always bore in the 
face a serious expression, the mouth examining, questioning, 
reproving, explaining, correcting; in fact this head, which was in 
constant motion in the direction of the pupils, was the magnet 
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which held their attention riveted. Whilst Director Vatter im- 
parted his instruction standing, the pupils, sitting on chairs ar- 
ranged in the form of a horse-shoe, did not take their eyes off 
him in order to catch all the words which came from his lips, 
and to repeat them correctly. For an hour he was engaged in 
this, to us, intensely interesting work. I noticed that even the 
slightest gesture was strictly avoided, and that, nevertheless, the 
pupils repeated all the words that fell from his lips with astonish- 
ing correctness. I shall never forget this hour, because Vatter 
is the man whom I have constantly opposed on account of his 
strong aversion to the sign language. I observed the pupils 
very carefully, in order to see whether they all looked at the 
stern face of their teacher without any expression of fear. I 
am sorry to say that, with few exceptions, this was not the case. 
I am of the opinion that instruction should have the power to 
banish all fear; and that only the combined method will show 
the best results.” 





Reports: The following reports have been received: 

“Reports (3) of the South Sweden Deaf-Mute Association 
at Lund and Karlskrona for the years 1898—1899, 1900, and 
1901.” From the last of these reports we learn that the Asso- 
ciation—which is in every sense of the word a mutual benefit 
association—numbered 148 members, that its revenue, from fees, 
fines and gifts, was during the year 1901, 4123 kroner 51 Ore 
[$1105.10], and its expenditure—for pensions, aid to the sick, 
and funeral expenses—was 648 kroner 20 Gre [$173.71]. “Re- 
port of the District School for the Deaf at Wenersborg,” Sweden, 
for the year 1901-1902: This school, whose Director is the well- 
known Mr. Fredrik Nordin, numbered 167 pupils. Of these 20 or 
11.9 per cent. were intellectually very bright, 86 or 51.15 per 
cent. possessed good ability, 49 or 29.4 per cent. were not bright, 
and 12 or’7.2 per cent., weak minded. The number of teachers, 
including the Director, was 24. 

“The Public School for the Deaf at Christiania, Norway.” 
Report for the year 1901-1902. This school (formerly a private 
school—Balcheus school for the deaf) numbered 75 pupils in 9 
classes, with 18 teachers. 

“The Institution for Deaf at Emden, Germany”: Report 
(the 57th) for the year 190r-1902. The Director of this school 
is Mr. O. Danger, well known through his writings on the sub- 
ject of the education of the deaf. Number of pupils: 29 (14 
boys and 15 girls) in 4 classes, with 5 teachers. 
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In our department of Reviews there is an ac- 
count of the supplementary school established 
and conducted at Berlin by Albert Gutzmann, 
Director of the City School for the Deaf. In America night 
schools for the graduates of the state institutions have been 
attempted in several of the larger cities, but they have had but 
a brief existence and the general opinion today is that they have 
been proved impracticable. The number of pupils enrolled 


Supplementary 
Schools 


would indicate that the Berlin experiment is at least fairly suc- 
cessful, and it may be that a study of the organization of this 
school, its methods, and the character of the instruction provided 
will point ‘the way to the permanent establishment of similar 
classes in this country and elsewhere. 

For many reasons it is advisable that the education and 
oversight of the deaf should not end with their school days. 
Under present conditions, the transition from institution life to 
the freedom and responsibilities of the outside world is too 
abrupt. For ten years or more boys and girls live sheltered 
from all temptation, with every want provided for, and with no 
obligations resting upon them. They walk safely and serenely 
in paths from which they may not wander because of the care 
that fences them in. Then, ina single day, they are cast out into 
the world, thrown upon their own resources, left to battle un- 
aided with moral dangers, social and industrial problems of 
which they are wholly ignorant. It is not strange that they 
so often fall into evil ways. The moral depravity which, accord- 
ing to those who should know whereof they speak, exists among 
the adult deaf of our large cities is shocking and discouraging 
to those who have sought by their teachings to prepare their 
pupils for pure and upright living. It may be said that it lies 
with parents to exercise the necessary oversight at this period; 
but few parents are acquainted with the conditions and the needs 
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of their deaf sons and daughters, or know how to influence them 
at an age when hearing children have passed beyond control. 

On their entrance into social and business relations with 
the hearing world, the deaf are at a great disadvantage from 
want of advice and instruction from those who know their cir- 
cumstances and limitations. Countless instances could be given 
of impositions practised upon them in both the greater and lesser 
affairs of life. To give a single illustration, the writer of this 
once discovered, by the merest accident, that an exceptionally 
intelligent and well educated deaf couple had, for years, been 
patronizing a grocer who, taking advantage of their ignorance 
of values, regularly charged them far more than the market 
price for their supplies. On the other hand, the deaf are often 
unreasonable in their expectations and demands from ignorance 
of social and industrial usages. 

There ire many things ordinary schools cannot teach to 
advantage because they touch at no point upon the life of the 
pupil and therefore are but partly comprehended, wholly un- 
appreciated, and seldom remembered. Instruction in these 
subjects at a time when they bear directly upon the problems 
of daily life, and when the knowledge acquired can at once be 
applied in practice, would, we believe, be valued by deaf as by 
hearing young men and women. An examination of the courses 
provided by the Berlin School will show what some of these 
subjects are. The work as planned there is thoroughly practi- 
cal. It is sufficiently broad to cover the requirements of the deaf 
men and women who must earn their living with their hands, and 
not so difficult nor so advanced that those of moderate intel- 
ligence will find it beyond them. In these respects it may well 
serve as a model for supplementary schools in other cities. 

It will be observed that the Berlin school exacts no fees 
from its pupils, and that it even pays the car fare of those living 
at a distance. This is as it should be. The earnings of the 
average deaf man or woman immediately after graduation 
from the state school are no more than sufficient to supply 
material wants. Sucha school should always be a continuation 
of the ordinary school, with state or municipal provision for its 


maintenance. 
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With the opening of the school term in 
The Schools September there were, as usual, numerous 

changes in the personnel of the institutions, 
but they were confined, with a few important exceptions, to the 
ranks of instructors and subordinate officers. Mr. Clayton 
Wentz, who has done so much to build up and improve the Ore- 
gon School, resigned his position during the summer and was 
succeeded by Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, a teacher in the Michigan 
School. We are not informed of the reason for Mr. Wentz’s 
retirement. Mr. Clarke has had experience in a number of 
schools and he takes with him to his new field of labor an effi- 
cient helpmeet in Mrs. Clarke, who has had charge of the oral 
department in the Michigan School. 

Mr. C. P. Cary, after most acceptably filling the position 
of Superintendent of the Wisconsin School for one year, resigned 
to accept the Republican nomination for the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. E. W. Walker, his 
successor, enters upon his duties with no previous experience in 
the education of the deaf, but, like Mr. Cary, he has won dis- 
tinction as an educator of hearing children and comes from 
one of the State Normal Schools. 

At the Iowa School the office of Principal was abolished 
with the resignation of Mr. E. E. Clippinger and the Superinten- 
dent will hereafter act as head of the educational department, 
being assisted by Mr. J. Schuyler Long, as head teacher of 
the Academic and First Intermediate Departments; Miss Mar- 
garet Watkins, of the Second Intermediate and Primary Depart- 
ments; and Mr. J. T. Geddes, of the Oral Department. 

The Iowa and Mississippi Schools, which last year suffered 
from fire, have resumed work in temporary quarters with the full 
.number of pupils and teachers. At the Texas School a new 
three story brick and stone school house with all modern con- 
veniences has been erected. The Arkansas School rejoices in 
the completion of its new buildings, replacing those destroyed 
by fire a couple of years ago. They consist of an administration 
building, a school house and a dormitory. As shown by an en- 
graving in a recent number of the Arkansas Optic, they make a 
most imposing group, and from the description of the interior 
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arrangements they are admirably adapted to their purposes. 
Minor improvements have been made in the material equipment 
of many other schools. 





Prof. David C. Bell, elder brother of Prof. Alex. 
David C. Bell Melville Bell, and uncle of Dr. A. Graham Bell, 

died at his residence in Washington, D. C., on 
the 28th ulto. Prof. Bell was well known as an educator, elocu- 
tionist, and author. Previous to permanently residing in Amer- 
ica, he occupied, in several colleges of Ireland, the chair of 
English literature. Among the various popular Shakspearian 
manuals, treatises on reading, on poetry, etc., bearing his name, 
the “Standard Elocutionist,” edited jointly with his brother, 
attained over two hundred editions. As an elocutionist and 
Shakspearian reader, he had no superior. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. 





Erratum: Inthe Historical Notes Concerning the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, on page 439, “Appendix 49” should 
read Appendix 50. 











NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF.! 





DECEMBER, 1902. 
*Deceased Members. 7fOriginal Promoters. tAssociate Members. 
§Subscribing Members. ||Life Members. 
{Honorary Members. 

ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 
Adams, Sarah T.* 
Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Mabel E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Addison, W. H., School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Ahrens, Howard E., 821 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Aitchison, Roberti, Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 
Alcorn, Larry M. W., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 
Allabough, B. R.t, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Allen, Anna C.* 
Allen, Edward E., School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 
Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 
Allen, Henrietta E., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Allen, Jessie B., Summit Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Allen, Mary A.t, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Allen, Thos. J., Flint, Michigan. 
Amberg, Dr. E., 270 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, Bessie C., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 
Anderson, M. C.,18 Farragut Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
Andrews, E. k., 455 [exchange St., Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Helen B.t, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Applewhite, Alice, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Archibald, Carrie H., 1225 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





*Owing to the illness of the General Secretary, who has charge of 
the records, it is impossible to indicate the changes in the grade of 
membership that have been made during the past year. The list is 
printed as it appeared in the REVIEW of December, 1901, with necessary 
alteration of addresses and with the names of new members elected since 
that date. 
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Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Armstrong, Grace E.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Armstong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Ashcroft, Mrs. Harrict E.+, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Ashcroft, J. I.* 

Ashelby, Catherine, 213 Leland Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Atkinson, Miss M. E., 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 
Atwood, Lois E., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Austin, Mrs. Emma B.t, 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Axling, P. L.t, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Aycock, B. F.t, Tremont, North Carolina. 


BABB, EMILY A., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Baer, Morris B., 15 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 

Bagley, Amy C.t, 90 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 

Bailey, Lottie=t, 909 Magnolia St., Boston, Mass. 

Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Baker, Nettie, 405 E. 62d St., Chicago, III. 

Baldwin, Rev. Wm. R.t, Saxton’s River, Vermont. 

Salis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

salis, Mrs. James C.t, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Ballachey, C. M., 192 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 
Ballinger, Madge E.t, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Bamford, Lillian, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 
Banerji, B. J. N. “|, 4 College Square, Calcutta, India. 
Bannister, Ina E., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Barber, John, 6 Christchurch Ave., Brondesbury, London, N. W., Eng. 
Bardeen, Judge Chas. V., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Barr, Evelynt, 2125 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrington, W. M.i, 1712 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Barry, Katharine E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barry, William R.* 

Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Bartlett, E. R., Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen L.+* 

Bartoo, Dell, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Beale, Mary M.t, Boston; Mass. 

Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Ave., Chicago, III. 
Beardsley, Jessie, Gary, S. Dak. 

Beattie, Grace, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
3eatty, Frances A., Doylestown, Pa. 

Beatty, Gordon, 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty, Mrs. H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Beatty, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell, Dr. A. Graham7§||, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham||, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Bell, Frances K., Fulton, Mo. 

Bell, Marian H. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Prof. A. Melville||, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Melville||, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
sell, Mrs. Eliza Grace.||* 

Bell, Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Cordelia L.t, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Bennett, Florence E., Macon, Mo. 

Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson, Harriet S.||, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berry, Miss L.t, 24 E. Forty-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bessant, Walter S.* 

Best, Fred. C., Wis. National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Betson, Anna L., 1430 Benson Ave., Evanston, III. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Bierbauer, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Billings, Carriet, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 


Bingham, Cordelia D.,Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago. 


Bingham, Horace T., College Park, San Jose, Cal. 

Bingham, Mrs. Katharine F., College Park, San Jose, California. 
Binkley, Katharine Mae, 812 W. soth St., Canton, Ohio. 

Binner, Paul.* 

Bishop, Mrs. Mary W., 515 S. Bernard St., Spokane, Washington. 
Black, Anna M.7, Strasburg, Virginia. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blackwell, Annie R., 37 Granada Road, Southsea, England. 

Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.4{, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, J. F., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md 
Bliss, Dr. Arthur Amest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bliss, Susan E.}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blomkvist, Rektor J., Dofstumskolan, Orebro, Sweden. 

Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bockee, Martha Oakley, School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., Walnut St., Dorranceton, Pa. 

Booth, Frank W.||, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Booth, Mis Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bosham, Jadge Geo. L., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 

Boyd, Hypatia, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Bradford, Annie{, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bramford, Miss, 116 Eighteenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bray, Mrs. A. N., 11 Bradley St., Somerville, Mass. 

Breckenridge, Mary S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Brewster, Miss R. W.4, Elwyn, Pa. 

Bridge, Rev. Wm. D.i, 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Brimmer, Martin S.* 

Britt, Mrs. A. T., Fulton, Missouri. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Brooks, Hon. Francis. * 

Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips.4 * 

Brooks, Sarah C.t, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Broughton, N. B.t, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Brown, Edith}, Streator, Illinois. 

Brown, Clara, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Mary E., Penn. Avenue, corner Lexington, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brown, Mrs. Philip A. H.t, 120 W. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 
Browne, A. Dana, Germantown Y. M. C. A., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Brownell,, Mrs. Edward I.¢, 30 Walley St., Bristol, R. I. 

Bruel, Mrs. Nicolausi, 143 E. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bruce, Mrs. G. H., Danville, Ky. 

Bruhn, Martha, 100 Pearl Gore St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Bryarly, Kate L., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Buhler, Hestert, 34 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Margaret A., 142 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Bullard, Emma B.t, West Medford, Massachusetts. 

Bunting, Virginia H., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Burbank, James P.{, 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 

Burbank, Mrs. James P.t, 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 
Burchard, Prudence E., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 
Burchell, Henry J.t, 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burchell, Henry J., Jr.t, 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burnside, Thomas.* 

Burt, W. N., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Burton, Mrs. Gertrude H.* 

Butler, Evelyn A.j, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Henry L., Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Butler, Louis C., 7225 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butterfield, L. A.f, Akron, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Mrs. L. A.f, Akron, Ohio. 
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Byam, Mrs. Mary S., Chelmsford, Mass. 
Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


CALDWELL, WM. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Calhoon, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Calman, Emel, 299 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Camp, Annie R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. M., 36 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Carhart, P. W., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Carhart, Mrs. P. W., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Carleton, Mrs. W. G.t, 15 Grove St., West Somerville, Mass. 
Carpenter, Berthat, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carput, Felixt, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Carruth, Mrs. Chas. T.t, 4 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Clyde, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arx. 

Carter, Florence, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carter, Gracet, Bethel, Maine. 

Castle, Mrs. Rebekah H., 425 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Champlin, Dr. Helen K., 662 Clarke Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chapin, Alma L., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

Chapin, E. L.t, School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Chapman, Rev. M. B.t, 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 
Chickering, J. W.t, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Christian, Jeannette, 203 Fulton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark, Mrs. Charlest, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Clark, Prof. W. A.t, Peru, North Carolina. 

Clarke, Edward P., 501 W. 164th St., Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Clarke, F. D.t, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Clarke, Frances V.t, West Winsted, Connecticut. 

Clarke, Thos. P.t, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Clarke, Eliza L., Sarah Fuller Home, West Mediord, Mass. 
Clarke, Mary E.t, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Clayton, Fred. A., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Clayton, Nanniet, 1303 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Coaker, Cartharine C., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Cobb, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Coburn, Alice, Delavan, Wis. 

Cotiin, Mrs. F. S., Cuero, Texas. 

Coles, Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Colier, J. H.f, Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conner, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave-Spring, Georgia. 

Connor, W. O., Jr., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Conrey, N. P., Cal. Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Cook, Mrs. Flora H.* 

Cook, Geo. W.t, Flint, Michigan. 

Coombs, Mrs. Grace D. E.t, 4332 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Cooper, Jennie Alston, Charlottesville, Va. 

Corwin, Corat, School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Cosgrove, Margarett, School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, England. 

Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Crenshaw, Nathaniel B., Girard Trust B’ld’g, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crosby, F. G.t, Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 

Crouch, Rev. John F., W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.7||, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuadra, Louis E. Sepulveda, Instituto de Ciegos, Carreo Central San- 
tiago, Chili. 

Cullom, Hon. S. M.§, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cummings, Miss M. F.t, 501 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cumptun, Dr. Don. M., 57 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Curd, Jessamine.* 

Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Curlette, Margeryt, Toronto, Canada. 

Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 

Curtice, Fred P., 39 Charles Field St., Providence, R. I. 

Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Cushing, M. A.t, Minok, Illinois. ; 

Cuyler, T. DeWitt, Land Title B’ld’g, Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


DAHN, GRACE, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Damon, Alice H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Daniels, Caroline S., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, O. G., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Dantzer, Rev. C. O., 5 Mason St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davies, Annie E.f, Portland, Maine. 

Davies, Mrs. C. F., 3757 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Dawes, H. E., 936 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dawson, Ella S.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Day, Mrs. Ellen L.t, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Dedman, Lella M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
Deem, Charles S., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Denison, Jamest, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Dennis, Rodney.* 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

De Sumichrast, Mrs. F. C.f, 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 
Devereux, Miss S. H.7#i, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dey, Estelle M.t, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Divine, Mrs. Ella R.* 

Divine, Mary L.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 


Doane, Letitia, Day School for the Deaf, 21st and Robey Sts., Chicago. 


Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota. 
Donald, Ida M., Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Judge Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Mrs. Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Downing, A. U., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Draper, Estella M.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Dreyfuss, Miss, 74 E. Seventy-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Driggs, Miss D. S.t, Middleborough, Massachusetts. 

Driggs, Frank M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Driscoll, Timothy F., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Driver, Wm. R., 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Dudley, Hon. L. J.}* 

Dunham, Mrs. Pearl, Moberly, Mo. 

Dustan, Gertrude L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLESON, REV. W. S.t, 608 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Easby, Annie E.t, Media, Pennsylvania. 

Easby, Mrs. Mary E.t, Media, Pennsylvania. 

Eastburn, Hugh B., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Eaton, Blanche B., Contocook, N. H. 

Eddy, Bessiet, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara D.t, Northampton, Mass. 

Eddy, Emily$, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Eddv, Frances N., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
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Eddy. Mabel G., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eddy, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 

Edmunds, C. H.t; Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

Ehrich, L. R., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Elliot, Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England. 
Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Ellis, Jessief, 155 N. Third St., Newark, New Jersey. 

Ellis, Silvenus A. {|* 

Ellsworth, William W., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Elmendorf, D. L.t, 201 E. 68th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Alice W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Ely, Charles R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Emerson, Dr. C. W.t, 36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Emerson, Maud L., 12 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Erwin, Hugh, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Estabrook, Miss E. A.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. , 
Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAGAN, ROSE A., 772 East 188th St., New York, N. Y. 
Farrant, Mary I., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Farrar, A., Jr., care of Henry Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 
Fay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Elizabetht, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Mrs. G. O.f, Hartford, Conn. 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Corat, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Editht, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, E. S.t, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwint, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§]|, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S., 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, M. S.t, 57 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Felkel, Henry Noel.* 

Ferguson, Fannie, Romney, W. Va. 

Ferguson, Helen A.t, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Ferreri, G., 25 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. ° 
Finch, Marion, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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Finney, Mrs. M. E., 3012 Holmes St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Firth, Emma M., Cor. 69th St. & Normal Ave., Chicago, II. 
Fish, Kate H.+, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Fish, Simeon G., Mystic, Conn. 


Fitzpatrick, Mrs. F. D.t, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fitzsimmons, Eugeniat, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Fjartoft, F. A., Skole for Dove, Vibes gade 7, Christiania, Norway. 
Fjortoft, I. A., School for Dove, Vibes gade 6, Christiania, Norway. 
Flagg, Helen J., West Hartford, Conn. 

Flaherty, Mary?+, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N. VY. 
Flatley, Stella, River St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Flemrzing, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Fletcher, Katharine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Florence, Mrs., Marietta, Georgia. 

Flower, Mrs. L. L.t, 361 Superior St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fondelius, Gunnar, David Bargaresgata No. 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Forbes, W. H.t, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 

Forchhammer, G., Den. Ggl. Dovstummeskola, Nybo: g, Denmark. 
Ford, Bellet, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Fowler, Elizabeth A.* 

Forman, Mrs. Henry C.t, Eteh, N. W. Prov., India. 

Fornari, Prof. Gav. Pasquale, Borgomanero, (Novara), Italy. 
Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Foster, Alice S., 253 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Frankenheimer, Miss R., 23 W. Seventy-first St., New York, N. Y. 
Franklin, Mary7t, Fordham, New York. 

French, Mrs. A.fi, 221 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

French, Parmeal, Boise, Idaho. 

Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Frieschmann, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Fuller, Sarah||, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 





GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Gantz, Mrs. Wm., Anchor, III. 

Gardner, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Appleton, Wis. 

Garman, Tillie, 16 Sycamore St., Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Garret, Emma.* 

Garrett, Mary S.,.Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Gault, Bertha H.t, Ruggles, Ohio. 

Gawith, Frances W.+, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Gebhardt, Olga M., 42 W. Seventy-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 
Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Gilby, Rev. W. G.t, 419 Oxford St., London, W., England. 
Gilchrist, Annaf, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Gill, Laura D., Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

Gillen, Marcella V.* 

Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillespie, Mrs. J. A.t, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillespie, Mabel M.t, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillett, Alma}, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Mrs. Harriet Ann Goode.* 

Gillett, Jane V., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Dr. Philip G.* 

Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillman, Dr. R. W., 107 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Gilmar, Mrs. F. E.t, 669 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 

Gilpin, George, care Starr and Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilroy, Elizabeth P., Mystic, Conn. 

Gleason, Cora L.t, Perkins Inst. for the Blind, S. Boston Mass. 
Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Goddard, Josephine L., 27 Conway St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goiden, Etta M., Marinette, Wis. 

Goldsmith, Bernardt, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Rev. Father, Institution for the Deaf, Bombay, India. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Bernardt, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goode, Cornelia S.t, Madison, Indiana. 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Clara Louise, Mexia, Texas. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., Hauppange, L. I. 

Gordon, Mary T. G.t, Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Dr. Joseph C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gorton, Mrs. Cora D.f, 2 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Goshorn, Eugenia, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grant, Mary G.* 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
Greene, Davidt, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Greene, Grace G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greener, May, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Gregory, Mrs. Seth W.t, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregware, Mrs. Chas. P. M.t, 632 W. 61st St., Chicago, III. 

Griffin, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Grimm, M. Agnes}, School for the Deaf; Romney, West Virginia. 
Groesbeck, FE. A.t, Albany, New York. 

Grossman, Gertrude H., 1328 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grossman, Dr. Louist, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grosvenor, Edwin A., Amherst, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 414 W. 118th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Grosvenor, Gilbert H., 107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 

Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H., Washington, D. C. 

Grosvenor, Julia F., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 1331 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, New York. 

Gruver, E. A.|!, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Guinness, Stella S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guldberg, F. O., H. Olufsgade 17, Christiania, Norway. 

Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gutzmann, Albert, Stadt. Taubstummenschule, O. Markus Str. 49, Berlin, 
Germany. 


HAESELER, HELEN M., Mystic, Conn. 

Haguewood, Linnie, School for the Blind, Garv. S. Dakota. 
Haines, Edwin, Deaf Education Bureau, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England 
Hall, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanleyt, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Harriet C., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H.t, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Halverson, Clara M.t, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Hamilton, Harriet F..+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Margarett, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hamilton, Rene E.t, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hammerslough, Julius, 830 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Hammond, Mrs. Margarett, Mystic, Connecticut. 

Hamner, Mrs. John C., Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Hare, Wm. B., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Harper, Geo. W.t, Robinson, Illinois. 

Harris, Dellat, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Harris, Rosa R., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Harris, Emma P.t, Malone, N. Y. 

Harrison, Mrs. E. N.t, 142 Walnut St., Montclair, N. Y. 

Hart, Frank, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Hart, Olive E. D., 17 E. Twenty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Harwood, Mattie H.t, Malone, New York. 

Hartz, Dr. Henry J., 27 Adams Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 
Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haskins, C. N.t, School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 

Haupt, Heminie M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Christiania, Norway. 
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Hayden, Herbert B., 923 Twentieth St., Rock Island, Illinois. 
Haynes, Heber N.t, 138 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hazard, F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hearle, Edith A.t, Dixson, Ontario. 

Hecker, Miss M. B.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heizer, -valyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hemphill, Rev. Dr. Johnt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henrickson, Dora P., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Mabel, 112 W. Seventy-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Herold, Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hewson, Dr. A.t, 1508 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Bay City, Mich. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas.]* 

Hill, Wm. H.t, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hillyer, Clarat, Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Hitz, Hon. John7, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hoadley, Helen C.t, Cushing Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Lobart, Almira I.7, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass 
Hockley, Thomas.* 

Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoffmann, Hugo, Prov. Taubstummenstalt, Ratibor, Germany. 
Hofgaard, FE. H., School for the Deaf, Hamar, Norway. 

Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hoge, Mrs. J. Hampton, Roanoke, Va. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., 812 Trent Ave., San Francisco, California. 
Holder, Mary E., Freeport, Illinois. 

Holliday, George L., 28 Meridan St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and to FE. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Holmes, Miss F. L.t, 29 Myrtle Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

Holliday, Ella M.t, Rome, New York. 

Holstein, M.t, 44 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, Ellerbe, Boulder, Mont. 

Holt, M. H.t, Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 

Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
Hopeman, Antonia B., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St., Boston, Mass, 

Hosford, Mrs. L. P.t 
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Selle, School f he Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
3 James, Institution for the Deaf, Doncaster, England. 
Howe, Henry S., Essex St., Longwood, Brox en e, Mass. 
Howe, Sarah B., Tuileries, 270 C iain ae Ave., Boston, Mass 
Hoyt, Julia F., 307 Woodland Place, Jacksonville, Ill. 
i] , Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Hoy, Mrs. Anna Lowryé, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S., School for tl f, Jacksonville, Ill:noi 

I Charles Fu 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, M< 

i} rd, Hon. Gardiner G.||* 
Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.||, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C 
Tul es M., 382 Marlboro St. Boston, Mass 

1b] Samuel, 98 Montecito Ave r. Lee St., Oakland, California. 
[udgin, Sallie G.t, Romney, West Vi irginia. 
Eludson, John E.* 


Hunt, I 


Hurd, 


Anna Freemant, Virginia. 
V. R., 26 Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 
nna |, Woedet« Bexley, England. 
Thos A., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 

& S. School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

C. P., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
uellat, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
dwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
hins, Mrs. George, 11 Chestnut Square, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


‘ ~ 4 
unson, iwmien, 


112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Hynson, 
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Tenkins 


Jenkins, 
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Mrs. Perry, 1465 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


VORTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Henderson Row. 


aro Scotland. 


<, CORA, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb 
Jack, Ida M.7, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
James, C. D., Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Jameso nie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jameson, Helen M.#, 27 Franklin St., Woburn, Mass. 
on, Dr. W. C., Fairmont, West Virginia. 
lastre i, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Jayne, Henry LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
T = XT 


Margaret, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Weston, Scl te for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
W. 

R. C.t, Ticonderoga, New York. 

Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Fanny, 2112 August St., Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Johnson, Miss Joe, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Johnson, J. W.t, 317 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Johnson, Richard O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Johnston, Effie, Day School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Joiner, Enfield, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Jolms, Mrs . H. L.¢, The Dakota, New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Elizabeth Ogwen, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Jones, B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 

Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Jones, Geo. A., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones, Mrs. J. Arthur, Contocook, N. H. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

Jordan, Ella C., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Jorgenson, Kand. G., Det kongl. Dovstummeninstitut, Fredericia, 
Norway. 

Joy, Mrs. Grace H.t, Joy Prairie, Illinois. 


KATHAN, MARY A.* 

Kaufman, B., 2 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kearny, Alfred, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, Candor, N. Y. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.+* 

Keiser, Dr. Max, 388 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keller, Helen A., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kennedy, Nannie, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kent, Annabelle, 60 S. Clinton St., East Orange, New Jersey. 
Kent, Elizat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Kerr, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Kieffer, Danielt, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kieffer, Mrs. Danielt, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kiesel, T. A.t, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Kjellberg, Nils, Willinska Skolan, Goteborg, Sweden. 
King, Ada R., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. J. U.t, Woodstock, Vermont. 

King, Katharine, Cleveland, Ohio. 

King, Mable M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
King, Marion, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

King, Sibelle de F., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
King, Theo. M., Paxton, Illinois. 

Kinnaird, Sarah, Rockford, Illinois, 
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ine I., Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 
Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W., London, England. 
Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 


Kirkpatrick, Miss A., 916, 14% St., Rock Island, Illinois. 


Kinsey, 


Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kitson, A. Hilda, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 

Klemm, Dr. L. P.t, Bureau of [ducation, Washington, D. C. 

Knight, Mrs. Clarence P., 690 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Knight, Elizabeth B.* 

Knowlton, Mrs. Dexter A., Stephenson St., Freeport, Til. 

Knox, Emma, 863 S. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Il 

Krangusch, Clara, 529 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Krause, Minnie, School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Kutner, Simeon, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Nightingale Lane, 
Wadsworth Common, London, S. W., England. 

Kyhlberg, Dr. O., Manilla, Stockholm, Sweden. 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lackore, Josephine, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Landis, Kate S.t, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 






Lang, Eleanort, 14 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Lange, Pault, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Larkin, Annie P.+t, West Chester, New York 

Larson, Lars. M., School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Laine, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Latham, Charles H., Mystic, Conn. 

Laurent, F., Sr., E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy. Philadelphia. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Joseph S.t, Sioux City, Lowa. 

Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lawrence, William Marshallt, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lee, Jane, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leadbetter, Florence F., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Lehman, Arthur, 16-22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Leighton, Emily L., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, California. 
Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Leonard, Ella M., Mystic, Conn. 

Lerch, Renat, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 

Leu, Barbara, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, 
Leverett, George V., 66 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis, Emmat, 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Pa. 
Lewis, Hon. George A., 268 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis, F. Mortimer.§* 

Lewis, Mrs. Rush R.f, Frederick, Maryland. 

Lewis, O. Engenet, Havemeyer Building, New York, N. Y. 


— 


Il. 
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Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Lippitt, Hon. Henry.f* 

Lit, J. D., 2113 Camac Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princetor St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Lochhead, Grace R., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Locke, Ada Sherbornet, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Loeb, Miss R., 116 W. Seventy-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Lougee, Gertrude L., 39 Queen’s Road, Bradford, England. 
London, Bessie A., School for the Deaf, Mt. \iry, Philadelphia. 
London, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tong, L. B.t, 1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Loveless, Mary E.¢, St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Missouri. 

Low, Mrs. S. L.t, 11 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
owrey, Frances S., Sch. for the Deaf, 9004 Lexington Ave., New York. 
sucas, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
udlow, Saraht, 211 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

suedeman, G.t, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

sung, Mrs. J. C., 252 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

yle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Ayman, Elizabeth M.%, 423 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
yon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

-yon, Mrs. Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 






i 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, Hopewell, Nova Scotia. 
MacIntyre, Mary B., Eddystone, Pa. 

Mackay, Annie, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
MacMillan, Sophia A.t, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Magher, Louisa C.t, Rochester, N. Y. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick Ct., High Holborn, London, England. 
Mahony, Catherine A., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
Mallory, Dr. M. L.t, 69 Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Manning, F. M., Mystic, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
March, Agnest, Washington, D. C. 

Margulies, Leont, 154 W. 73d St., New York, N. Y. 

Margulies, Mrs. Leont, 154 W. 73d St., New York, N. Y. 

Marr, Addie V.f, 65 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marsh, Matilda L., 600 Park Ave., Patterson, N. J. 

Marshall, Miss M. R., Sch. for the Deaf. 904 Lexington Ave., New York 
Marshall, Wm. N., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Martin, Mary I.., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Marvin, Carriet, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mathison, Mrs. Robertt, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
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Mauss, Mrs. M. E.t 1701 Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifth-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

McAloney, Thomas, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 

McAloney, Mrs. T. S., Boulder, Mont. 

McClure, M. P.t, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

McClure, Saraht, Jackson, Mississippi. 

McCord, Jeanette, Rome, N. Y. 

McCotter, Maria Ana, Instituto Nacional de Sordo-Mudos, Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

McCowan, Mary, School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

McCurdy, Arthur W.%, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

McDowell, Florence C.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McFall, Dr. Guy H., 32 Adams Ave. West, Detroit, Michigan. 

McFarland, Dr. J. T.4, Jacksonville, III. 

McFarland, Mrs. J. T.t, Jacksonville, Ill. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 

McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

McGuire, Mary, School tor the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 

Mcllvaine, John A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIntire, Wm., 4020 Ogden St., W. Philadelphia. 

McKee, Margaret V., School for the Deaf, 837 W. 55th St., Chicago, Il. 

McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

McKim, John W.i, Boston, Massachusetts. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

McKinney, Rachel, 1007 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

McLean, Wardi, 205 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McMaster, Annie}, Rochester, N. Y. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

McNair, Mrs. A. D.{, Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

McNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

McNulty, B. F., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

McVickar, Wm. Nelsont, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mears, Willard S., 36 East 2oth St., New York, N. Y. 

Meigs, Jane T.7i, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Melchert, Martha E., 4o Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Merrill, Louise H.i, Portland, Maine. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Metcalf, Frank W., Arcadia, Oregon. 

Meyer, Helen, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Martha B.t, N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 

Mihm, L. W.i, School for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

Miller, Adelaid Frewt, 75 Lincoln Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Miller, Lucia M.£, 631 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, Wm. E., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 
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Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the ui, Chefoo, China. 
Mitchell, H. F.t, New York, N. Y. 
itchell, Mrs. J. G., 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
) 
» 


itchell, Mrs. Mattie B.t, N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, P: 


iN 


h 


~ 


I 
Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Serdomuti, Genova, Italy. 
Monro, Sie S. A. J.. Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
\fonroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 

Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal Sch ol, Westfield, \ 


Montague, Helen, Asylum Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


— 


T 


Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montgomery, Endora, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mooers, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Sta. M., New York, N. Y 
Tk arennen, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bell \ve., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morb: Mrs. her sire 221 E. 6th St., New York, N. Y. 
harolette Louise, School for the Deaf, Oakland, Californiz 
Irs. Colin D., “Milton,” Hochelaga, Montreal, 
lenry, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 





er, 
organ Cl 
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rgan, Canada. 


Morgan, 
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M 

h 
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organ, James, Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Morgan, Mary B.t, Fordham, New York. 

Morgan, W. H.t, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morris, John T.$, 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
Morris, Lydia T.t, Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa 
Morrison, F. D., 220 E. North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Morton, Joy#, 15 Groveland Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mosenthal, H., 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Mueller, Aug. F., 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 
Munger, Mrs. H. M., Mexia, Texas. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 1114 Center St., Station D, Pittsburg, Pa 
Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Murphy, Katet, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Murray, M. Agnest, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nathan, Mrs. H., 1203 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





‘LSON, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

elson, Elizabeth, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

‘elson, Joseph B.* 

Jelson, Mrs. Joseph B., Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Nesbit, Edith 

Nevil, Blanche I., 28 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, Londen, N 
England. 

Newcomer, Waldo, 56 W. Biddle St., Baltignore, Md. 


N 
N 
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o4 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Newlee, Clara Ellen, 6550 Yale Ave, Chicago, Illinois. 

Newlin, Olive, 043 Ogden Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nichols, Mrs. J. D.t, Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 

Nissen, Prof. Hartvig *,. Boston, Mass. 

Nixon, Bessie L.t, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Nordin, Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep, Forsstanderinna for Skolhemmet for 
blinda dofstumma, Wenersborg, Sweden. 

Nordin, Frederick, Dofstumskolan, Wernersburg, Sweden. 

North, Ralph, 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Henry B., Mystic, Conn. 

Noyes, Dr. J. L.f, Faribault, Minnes 

Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Nuber, F. W.t, New York, N. Y. 

Nuff, Mrs. O. L.t, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nugent, Anna, 12 Elm St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Olin, Mrs. T. D., 312 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

Openshaw, Joel C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orr, Nannie C.t, Redlands, California. 

Osborn, Virginia A.f, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


) 


Osterhout, Alice, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 


PACH, ALEX. L.t, 823 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Packer, Thos. E., Mystic, Conn. 

Page, John, State House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson||, 1759 R St., Washington, D. C. 
Palm, Elnora, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Helen L.t, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Palmer, Robert, Noank, Conn. 

Park, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Parker, W. D., Madison, Wis. 

Parsons, Col. Francis, Hartford, Conn. 

Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Patrick, Annie E.¢, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Partridge, Katharine D., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Paton, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Patterson, Hettie I., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Pattison, Robert E.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Payson, Mrs. Edgar #, 324 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 
Pearce, Iva C., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Peck, Alfred, 138 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
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Peet, Elizabeth, School for the Deai, Washington, D. C. 
Peet, Dr. Isaac Lewis.* 

Peet, Walter B.t, New York, N. Y. 

Pegues, Mrs. ic. C., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 
Pennycook, Ida M., 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Pepper, Davidt, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Pettibone, Nora, Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Phinney, Mrs. Mary E., 428 Amherst St., Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Pierce, C. W.3, Elva, Michigan. 

Plympton, Emma L.* 

Pollak, Robert R., 7 Foxcroft Hlouse, Cambridgee Mass. 

Pollock, Isabel, 8 Clauricarde Gardens, London W., England 


M N 


Pond, Bessie, 261 onroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pope, A. E., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 
‘ 


Porter, Mrs. Alice M., Pierce Building, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Porter, Edward B.t, Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Porter, Samuel.* 

Potter, Adella F., 20 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W., Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
Powell, Minniet, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. C., 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Price, Cora R., Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Pritchard, G. T.%, Scranton, Pa. 

Pugh, M. Louise, 945 S. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Purinton, Miss E. W.%, 215 Emery St., Portland, Maine. 

Purtell, Mary J.7, 113 Buffalo Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Putnam, Mrs. Henry W.t, 130 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Pybas, Adelaide H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUIGLEY, Rt. Rev. J. E., 1025 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RANKIN, DAVID S.4, Troy, New York. 

Rankin, Mrs. David S.f, Troy, New York. 

Rawlings, Helent, 706 W. State St., Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ray, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Ray, John E.t, School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, Jr.t, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Read, Lizzie, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Reade, H. L., Jewett City, Conn. 

Reamy, Olive L., Wright-Humasn School, New York, N. Y. 
Reckweg, John C., 106 Hewitt St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reid, Mary, School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
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Reider, James S., 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhardt, Anna, Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia 
Reinhold, Laura E.t, 12 th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Renand, Dr. George L., 27 Adams Ave. Fast, Detroit, Michigan. 
Reno, Morrist, Music Hall Co., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Geo. | Be a Brooklyn, N. : 

Rhoades, John H., 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rice, Alex. H.t, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rice, Luan C.t, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Rice, W. E., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Richards, Laura DeL.+, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Richardson, Mrs. P. L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Richmond, Mrs. Harold, 88 Cooke St., Providence, R. I 

Rider, Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 
Rider, Mrs. Edward C.t, School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
Riedle, Anna R., Wilmington, Ohio. 

Roberts, Emma, School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Robie, Alice, 116 Eighteenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robie, Grace L., Broadway & 163d St., New York, N. Y. 

Robie, Laura B., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Louise, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Robinson, Lucy E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Roe, Mrs. Wm. R.t, Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Mrs. Rev., Granville, Ohio. 

Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Rogers, Grace A., School for the Deaf, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Rogers, Harriet B.¢, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Maria A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Martha, School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dakota. 
Rose, Grace H., Granville, Ohio. 

Rosenbaum, Mrs. S., 48 W. Ejighty-fifth St.. New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs., 53 W. Eighty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfield, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Ross, Edith, Olathe, Kansas. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothchilds, Mrs. M., 129 W. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rothschild, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Russel, Jane L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, I. 

Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SACHS, MRS. SAMUEL, 46 West Seventieth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Safford, Jean A., 1503 35th St., Washington, D. C. 

Sanborn, Hon. Frank B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. George T.t, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 

Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Saunders, Adah, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Schilling, Alice, Prot. Home for Aged, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Schmitt, Anna, 1706 Fifth St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Schontheil, S.t, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Walmer R’d, London, W., 
England. 

Schoolfield, Allen T., Boulder, Mont. 

Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Scott, Fanny M., Mystic, Connecticut. 

Scott, Mrs. Waltert, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scribner, Mrs. J. H.t, Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scudder, H. E., 17 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Searles, Jean B.t, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Seay, Minnie G.t, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary Education Department, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Seeley, Miss S. Franct, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A., 1338 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selby, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Seliney, F. L.t, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sharp, B. F., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B.4, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sherred, Mary A.t, Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Simmonds, Mary L.t, Portland, Maine. 

Simpson, Jamest, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mrs. Jamest, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mary A., 26 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simpson, Mrs. M. L., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Sister Adele Georget, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister Mariae Thereset, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Anne Burke}, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Sister M. Dositheus Dwyer}, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 

Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 

Sister Philip of Jesus, Female Deaf and Dumb Institute, Montreal, Can. 

Smith, Mrs. Alice Noyest, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Herbert Knox, Hartford, Conn. 
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Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Miss F. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Smith, Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the Deaf, Fau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mariae A. L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Snider, Amy, 602 W. Third St., Faribault, Minn. 

Snow, Emmal|, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Snyder, Agnest, Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Solfisburg, Lydia, Aurora, III. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sparrow, Mabel S.t, South Orleans, Mass. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spear, A. R.t, 131 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spencer, Mrs. B. B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Spencer, N. Ernat, 212 Nelson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Spencer, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Mrs. Robert C.t, Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis 
Sprague, O. S. A.t, 2700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Sprague, Sarah T.t, Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Stannard, Martha R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Clair, Flora, 6636 Normal Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., 7 Pearl St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stegman, Mrs. Louise W., 1096 First Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Steiger & Co., E., Newspaper Box 208, New York, N. Y. 

Stein, Miss S., 59 E. Sixty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Steiner, Bernhard C., Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stern, Bernhard, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stevenson, Estella, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Stevenson, Mrs. S. M.t, 7 Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, A. A.t, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stewart, Mrs. A. At, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. George B., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Stinson, Carrie R., Bouider, Mont. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Stone, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Streeter, J. W.t, 2001 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H.t, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Ave., New York. 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M.t, 203 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H.t, 293 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sturtevant, G. H., 537 Caledonia Ave., 
Sullivan, Annie, 12 Newbury St., Boston, 
Sullivan, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Gr 
Summers, Carrie H., School for the Dea 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., Lake Ave., R« 


Sutherland, Leela M.i, 
Swett, Nellie H., 
Swiler, John W., 
Sykes, Miss S., “ 


Rochester, N. Y. 
School for the Deaf, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

The Barnard,” 7 St 


Ist 


Syle, Mrs. H. W.t, 188 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

TABER, MINNIE , Rochester, N. Y. 

‘Fait, Care ange? Gay ee for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tl. 

Fatt, Gre ‘milie, 522 E. Fourth St., S. Boston, Mass. 

Tate, J. N. School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N.t, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Mrs. Benj. F., Cor. Olive St., & Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘Taylor, E. W.. School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Taylor, Ellen, Danville, Ky 

Taylor, Elizabeth R.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Taylor, Ellen E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland 
Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jean McN., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II]. 

Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Taylor, Violat, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E.t, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Teegarden, G. M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Terrell, Parkt, 130 W. ee gy Pare , New York, N. Y. 

Terrell, Mrs. Parkt, 130 W. Eighty- Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Thomas, Mrs. William D., rie N. Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, E. S.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, Ella Ross}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Thorne, = R. Edgar, 351 Victoria Ave., Montreal, Quebec 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Clarke School, Northa — Mass. 
Thurber, Amey, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
Tillinghast, FE. S., Sc os for the Deaf, Danville, ocala: 
Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Timmerman, Fdward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timmons, Katet, 68 Water St., Morristown, N. J. 
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Tingley, Elizabeth Scott, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 
Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Titze, Gerhard, Dofstumskolan, Karlskrona, Sweden. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Harriet M.f, 3201 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
Tower, Mrs. Samuel F., 82 Huntingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Trepanier, Rev. Father F. X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Ca. 
y B., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Tripp, Sall 
True, Lilian F.t, Bethel, Maine. 

True, Mary H+. Bethel, Maine. 

Tryborn, J. H.t, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker, Bessie A., 4221 Chambers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tucker, Mary P., School for the Deaf, Irederick, Maryland. 
Turner, Mary E., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Mary W., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 


UNDERWOOD, J. C., 57 Clifton St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Unkart, Mary FE., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

“om N. Louise, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Urbantschitsch, Prof. Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wein, Austria. 


VAII ELPA: Et 

V — Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Va n aes Rev. Bt Utica. (Ne Y. 

Van Benscoten, Irene, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 

Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, 11 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W., Ingland. 

Vaught, Mrs. H. W.i, Jacksonville, II. 


WADE, MRS. CHARLES W.4, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Wade, Wm., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Frances F.t, Jacksonville, [linois. 

Waite, Minnie M.t, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Waldo, E. F., Birmingham, Michigan. 

Walker, A. H.t, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Walker, M. Frances, Talladega, Alabama. 

Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walker, S. T.¢, Chicago, Illinois. 

Walker, Virginiat, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

Walter, Dr. Roberti, Wernersville, Pa. 

Walters, Katherine B., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walther, Eduard, Der Konigl. Taubstummenanstalt, Elsasser Str. 27, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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Walton, Idella, School for the vee agpantin Illinois. 


Warner, Mrs. George | ad _™ hipy > St., Brattle boro , Vt. 
Warren, Lillie Sdulehee, 124 E. Twenty-cighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Washington, Janie M., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Watson, James, School for the Deaf, en ce Washington. 
Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watson, W. W., Barry, Illinois. 

Watts, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watzulik, Albin Maria, S—A, Altent urg, Germany. 

Way, Daisy M., Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Way, F. Burr, School ior the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Way, Mrs. H. M.t, 1024 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Weaver, James Arthur, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Webb, Maryt, Portland, Maine. 

Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wellington, Mrs. J. E., 77 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wells, Hannah C., Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 

Wells, Mable, School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Welsh, G. W.t, Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Kentucky. 
Wemple, F. H., Waverly, Illinois. 

Wentz, Clayton, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesselius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

West, Emma F.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westendorf, Katharinet, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y 
Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Wettstein, Emmat, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wettstein, Frances, Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Wetzel, J. W., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharton, Lula E.t, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Chester C.t, Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Frank R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Wheeler, Homer C., 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheeler, “oN T.4, 4 Bennington St., Newton, Mass. 
Wheeler, Melvin H., : Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. E. M., 1129 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
White, Alice, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

White, Marie M., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

White, Mrs. S. L.t, Caribou, Maine. 

White, Wm. Jr., 714 Arcade Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

Whiteman, Mrs. Jennie L.t, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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Whitley, Catherine, Emporia, Kan. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whitney, Mary C., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass 
Whitney, Mary M., School for the Deai, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilbur, Robert P., Mystic, Conn. 

Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

iola K.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild, Laura H.t, Hartford, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
Williams, Alice S.t, Hartford, Conn 

Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 


Williams, Gwendolyn 2446 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Williams, Kate D., Fiorace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Savannah, Georgia. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke Scl . Northampton, Mass. 
Wilson, Marti Keene, 435 ( ens reg \lbany, N. Y. 
Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 
Winston, Mrs. L. A.t, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Wolf, Mrs. F. R., 118 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York. N. Y. 
Wood, Francest, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wood, Mary, Academy St., Trenton, N. J. 
Wood, Susie L., Schooi for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Woodbridge, Irene, School for the Deaf, Frederickton, New Brunswick 
Worcester, Eleanor B.t, Thetford, Vermont. 
Wright, C. W.4, Cave Spring, Georgia. 
Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
Wright, John D., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Wright, Z. J.£, Dadeville, Alabama. 
Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tllinois. 


YALE, CAROLINE A.}7||, Clarke School, er Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Yeager, William J , Reedsville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 
Yendes, Candace A., 425 Ella St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Miss E.t, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

aura C.t, Frederick, Maryland. 

ville, Kentucky. 

.. School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
school for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

, Jr.£, 3810 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


a Lt. ELLA A.t, 88 S. Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ziegler, Robert ir School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLANK FoRM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 








To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for Active membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Sor the vear 1902. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 


Sigued, —__. 





Address, 5 ee ee re 











From Far and Near 
Graded Stories for Little Folks 


FIRST BOOK 
A Reader for younger children, compiled by the Committee on Publication of 
Stories, authorized by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, to prepare a 
series of Readers, is on sale by the Publishers, 
The American edition is being reprinted in Harrisburg, Penna. 


GEORGE M. MORANG & COMPANY Limited, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
and BAKER & TAYLOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The book contains many short stories, is fully illustrated, a number of the illustra- 
tions being in colors. The paper is of the finest quality and the letter press of the best 
and the binding attractive and substantial. The book will be sold to American Schools 
forthe Deaf and to teachers of the deaf at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS (25 cts.) a copy. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF STORIES. 
Mrs. Syivia C. Batts, Chairman, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Sup’t WiLi1AM A. Bow Es, School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Virginia. 
Mr. GEORGE M. TEEGARDEN, 469 Ella Street, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 

















THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KarTuarinE E. Barry. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements of the 
English sentence to the eye,and indicates at the same time grammatical rela- 
tionships by form, order, and position, affording thus, to the deaf child, sight 
rules for guidance to correct syntax in speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each slate anes 
sential element of the English sentence; and for all time these slates, in their 
position and order, form the thought background or pattern for all purposes of 
language analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with which it has 
been used with especial success. 

A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen or more 
ten per cent. reduction. 

Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
1304 Willson Street, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


Instruction 
for the 
Deat. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped and conducted 
on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. Instruction is wholly oral. 
Preparation for any college or for business. Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing devel- 
oped by scientific treatment. While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of 
children to begin their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT-HUMASON SCHOOL. 


42 West 76th Street, New York. 
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Look thee 
Country Over 


and in twenty different states and in Canada you will find holders of 
Howard Investment Company Stock. Some of these stock holders have 
only $25 invested in the Company; others have thousand of dollars invested 
in it. 

Would you like to know why our Company has grown? 

Duluth is a rapidly growing city with an exceedingly promising future. 
(Write for booklet, *‘A Bald Fact, Duluth. the Coming City.’’ It will in- 
terest and surprise you and will cost you nothing.) As a result of the 
steady and rapid growth of the city, real estate in Duluth is asafe and very 
profitable investment. Small investors are not able totake advautage of the 
opportunities offered except by a combination of interest that will give them 
the benefit of ample capital. The Howard Investment Co. offers the means 
for such combination. People of large means are often glad to place their 
money in the hands of capable and experienced investors. The President 
of the Howard Investment Company has been in the real estate and invest- 
ment banking busi- ness for over thirty 
years and is a rec- ognized authority 
in Duluth on such matters. The other 
executive officers are all residents of 
Duluth and are actively engagedin 
the real estate and loan business. 

The Howard Investment Com- 
pany is not a get- rich-quick concern. 
It offers an abso- lutely safe invest- 
ment with fair re- turps. It appeals 
to conservative in- vestors. It pays 
eash for all of its holding, having no 
indebtedness what- ever. It confines 
its operatious to Duluth where 
every investment has the careful and 
personal attention of its executive 
officers. It invests only in improved, 
income producing real estate. 

The Howard Investment Company was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Minnesota in 1899. It has an authorized capital of $500,000. 

Preferred Stock is $50 per share. Dividends of 5% per annum are 
guaranteed on this stock. 

Common Stock is $25 per share. All earnings over the 5% paid on Pre- 
ferred Stock in addition to the earnings of the money paid in for Common 
Stock go to Common Stock as do all profits made by real estate transactious. 
Since the incorporation of the Company the net earnings have been over 8 
per cent. per annuum on the eatire amount of paid in capital. 

For any further particulars desired, for references and list of stock hold- 
ers address, 

















JAY COOKE HOWARD, Sec’y, 
Duluth, Minn. 














AMERICAN 


The above publications, or any of them, sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. Address, F. W. Booru, General Secretary, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 





Circular of Information, No. 1, “The Word Method,” by David 


AGNI OR INO 5555S Kc onto s Kates cain's lesan BARR Bee IOI ws RTI Cea | 
Circular of Information, No. 2, “ The Lyon Phonetic Manual,” 

DY TOMA EGO 6 soi isos nk Sac S SEAS RAS pele ees eee eKews .25 
Circular of Information, No. 3, “The Whipple Natural Alphabet,” 

i cn rakanadceacebav detec: apeeneseeuesses .10 
Report of the First Reine Meeting held at Lake George.......... .50 
Report of the Second Summer Meeting held at Lake George........ 25 


Report of the Fourth Summer Meeting (issued in sections): 
First SecTion—“ Reports from Abroad,” by Hon. John Hitz ; 


“Oral Method in German Schools,” by Miss J. S. Russell........ .10 
Seconp Section—“ Helen Keller: A Psychological Study,” by 
ey. J. To RC r omen, 09: WD) kos cwbsies oewisan oseenasawnsee ews -I0 


THIRD SecTtion—“ Further Contributions to the Study of that 
Subtile Art which may Inable One with an Observant Eie to 
Heare what Any Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips,” 
by Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell ; “ The Teaching of Speech- 
Reading to Adults,” by Miss Susan E. Bliss ; “ Speech-Read- 
ing,” by Miss Mabel Ellery Adams. ..........0.sessesseeescecee .10 

FourtH SecTtion—“ Experiences in Lip-Reading,” by Mr. S. G. 
Davidson ; “‘ Experiences of a Speech-Reader,” by Miss Sylvia 
C. Balis ; “‘ My Experience in Public Schools,” by Mrs. L. M 
NON 6:66-06-0s dans euae dae snenes Sacieeieseaue sie ieserueaves .10 

FirtH SEctIon—“ The Work in General History and Literature 
in the Northampton School,” by Miss Katherine Fletcher ; 
“Oral Work Preparatory to Instruction in Geography,” by 
Bt Ss Bic GN oienarnancimansieneredusasie Smee kn cadena .I0 

Srxtn Srctrion—‘“The Disadvantages of Private Instruction,” by 
J. D. Wright ; “ Words and Language,” by Dr. T. A. Humason. .10 

SEVENTH SEcTIoN—‘‘ Manual Alphabets in an Oral School,” by 
Miss Harriet E. Hamilton ; ‘ The Importance of the Kinder- 
garten Methods in the Teaching of the Deaf,” by Miss Bertha 


OE, MEE -sécncceskvandcicakes vaase beeen Gkaseennsaeeaeens 10 
Eicutu Section—“ Progress in Amelioration of Certain Forms 
of Deafness and Impaired Hearing,” by Dr. J. C. Gordon..... Io 


Nintu Section—‘“ Abnormalities of the Upper Respiratory Tract 
and Ear, Found Commonly Among Deaf-Mutes,” by Arthur 
POS SEAS, Ge NL SEAS MDa oo 'sainapes re nans kei aay ole aie ee Oe -10 
Tentu SEctrion— Emma Garrett’s Methods,” by Miss Mary S. 
Garrett ; “ Auricular Instruction in the Nebraska School,” 
by Mr. W. E. Taylor ; “ The Word Method,” by Miss Kate F. 
Hobart; ““The Element Method,” by Mr. E. S. Thompson....... .10 
ELEVENTH SeEction—‘ Improvement and Development of the 
Hearing,” by Lillie Edgerton Warren;‘*The Higher Instruction 
of the Deaf,” by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff ; “ Articulation Teaching in 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf,” by Miss Elmira I. Hobart _.10 
TweLrtH SEectron—‘“.The Teaching of Speech in the Hartford 
School,” by Miss Adelia C. Fay ; “ The History of Articulation 
Teaching in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 


Deaf and Dumb,” by Enoch Henry Currier, M. A............... .10 
THIRTEENTH SECTION—Miss Sullivan’s Paper on Helen Keller... .10 
FourRTEENTH SECTION—Opening Exercises. ........seeeeeeceeee ~« 

Report of the Fifth Summer Meeting, held at Mt. Airy.............. as 


The American Association Review. published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in October, December, February, 
April, and June; per copy (for back numbers).............-000+ .25 


Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 





“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


'A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 1.”’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compwed by IDA V.| HAMMOND. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by WM. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stores gathered from United States History, compiled by 
JOHN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy, 90c. 


**A Primer of English and American Literature.” 
By ABEL 8S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, Tc. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” a 


Examples of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


“Stories for Language Study.”’ 


Adapted to pupils of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED{BY THE 


| AMERICAN SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAF, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS OF PROF. A MBLVILLE BELL. 


‘The Science of Speech. Board 
The Faults of Speech. Cloth 


II. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. 


Inattgural Edition, gto. cloth 
Sounds and their Relations, cloth 2 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds (New Edition). ... 
University Lectures on Phonetics, paper 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology 
English Visible Speech i in 12 lessons, English Edition 
« “German Edition 
* “d e #: Italian Edition 
Visible Speech Reader 
Class Primer of Visible Speech 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech 
Visible Speech Charts 8x12. Seven in the set with explanatory text 
15x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal, each 20 


Ill. ‘SPEECH OR LIP READING. 
Manual of Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching 


IV. ELOCUTION. 


Elocutionary Manual, Principles of Elocution 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 
Emphasized Liturgy 

Address to National Association of Elocutionists 
On the use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 


World English—The Universal Language 
Hand-Book of World English. Readings 
Universal Steno-Phonography f 
English Line Writing 

Popular. Shorthand 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 


Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery 
Phonetic Syllabication 

Note on Syllabic Consonants 

Speech Tones 

The Sounds of R 





Education of the Deaf; Notes and Observations, J.C.Gordon. Ph.D., 1 00 
Facial Speech Reading; H. Gutzmann, M. D.; pap 

Marriages of the Deaf in America; E. A. Fay, Ph. D.; 

Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, 3 vols.; cloth 

Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2,,1892-1899; cloth 





Teachers receive the usual discount. 

Trade terms upon application. 

Arnold’s Manual and other British publications supplied upon order. .. 
London Agents for Volta Bureau Publications: Wm. Wesley and) 7 
Son, 28 Essex St. Strand. ae 


Address: 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. Washington City, D. G 








